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FILLE De CHAMBRE. 
Dae ee of 


HAT the old French officer 

had deliver’d upon travel- 
ling, bringing Polonius’s advice to 
his fon upon the fame fubject into my 
head—and that bringing in Hamlet— 
and Hamlet the reft of Shakefpear’s 
works, I ftopp’d at the Quai de 
Conti, in my return home, to pur- 
chafe the whole fet. 


Vor, 2. 18 The 


[2] 

The bookfeller faid he had not a 
fet in the world—Comment ! {aid J 5 
taking. one up out of a fet which lay 


upon the counter betwixt us.—— He’ 
faid they .were fent him only to be 
got bound, and-were to be fent back 
to Verfailles in the morning to the 
Count de RIS hy 


~—And does the Count de B* ** *, 
faid J, read Shakefpear? C’e# ux 
Eyfprit fort, replied the bookfeller,— 
He loves Englifh books; and what 
is more to his honour, Monfieur, 
he love the Englifh too,— You fpeals 
this fo civilly, faid I, that’tis enough 
to oblige an Englifhman to lay-out a: 
Louis d’or or two:at your fhop—the 
bookfeller made a bow, and was 


going: 


Lig 
goingto fay fomething, when a young 
decent girl of about twenty, who by 
her air and drefs feemed to be fille 
de chambre to fome devout woman of 
fafhion, came into the fhop and afked 
for Les Egarments du Caur 8 del Ef- 
prit: the bookfeller gave her the book 
directly ; fhe pulled out a little green 
fattin purfe run round with a ribband 
of the fame colour, and putting her 
fingerand thumb into it, fhe took out 
the money, and paid for it, AsT had no- 
thing more to ftay me in the fhop, we 
both walked out at the door together, 


———And what have you to do, 
my dear, faid I, with The Wanderings 
of ibe Heart, who fearce know yet 
you have one? nor till love. has 
B2 firft 


[4] 
firft told you it, or. fome faithlefs 
fhepherd has made it ache, can’it thou 
ever be fure it is fo.—Le Dieu m’ en 
guard! faid the girl—With reafon, 
faid1; for if it is a good one, ’tis pity 
‘it fhould be ftolen : ’tis a little trea- 
fure to thee, and gives a better air 
‘to your face, than if it was drefs’d 


out with pearls. 


Fhe young girl liftened with a 
-fubmiffive attention, holding her fat- 
tin purfe by its ribband in her hand 
all the time—’Tis a very fmall one, 
{aid I, taking hold of the bottom of 
it—fhe held it towards mae—and 
there is very little in it, my dear, faid 
I; but be but as good as thou art hand- 
fome, and heaven will fill it. Thada 
parcel 


Lo] 
parcel of crowns in my hand to pay 
for Shakefpear ; and as the had let go 
the purfe intirely, I put a fingle one 
in; and tying up the ribband in a 
bow-knot, returned it te her. 


The young ‘girl made me more a 
humble court’fy than a low one— 
*rwas one of thofe quiet, thankful 
finkings where the fpirit -bows itfelf 
down—the body does no more than 
tell at.—I never gave a girl a crown 
in my-life which gave me half the 
pleafure. 


My advice, my dear, would not 
have been worth a pin to you, faid 
I, if I had net given this along with 
it: but now, when you fee the crown, 
B 3 you'll 
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you'll remember it—fo don’t; my 
dear, lay it out'in ribbands. 


Upon my. word, Sir, faid the 
rl, earneftly, I am incapable—in 
ying which, as is ufual in little bar- 


o} 
S 
fa 
gains of honour, fhe gave me her 
hand—Enx verite, Moufieur, Je metlrai 
cet argent apart, {aid fhe, 


When. a» virtuous: convention: is 
made betwixt: man. and woman, it 
fanctifies their moft private ‘walks ; 
fo notwithftanding it was dufky, yet 
as both our roads lay the fame way, 
we made no fcruple of walking along 
the Quai de Conti together, 


[7a 

She made .mea fecond court*{y.in 
fetting off, and before we got twenty 
yards from the door, as if fhe had 
not done enough before, fhe made a 


fort of a little ftop to tell me again 
fhe thank’d me. 


It was a fall tribute, I told her, 
which I could. not avoid paying to 
virtue, and would not be miftaken in 
the perfon { had been rendering it to 
for the world—but J fee mmnocence, 
my dear, in your face—and foul be- 
fal the man who ever lays a inare. in 
its way ! 


The girl feem’d affected fome: way 
or other with what I faid—fhe gave 
a low figh—I found I was not im- 

B4 powered 


bay 7 
powered to enquire at all after it—fg 
faid nothing more till I got to the 


corner of the Rue de Nevers, where 
we were to-part. 


But is this the way, my dear, faid I, 
tothe hotel de Modene? the told me it 
was—or, thatI might go by the Rue 
de Guineygaude, which was the next 
turn.— Then I’ll go, my dear, by the 
Rue de Guineygaude, faid I, fortwo 
reafons ; firft I thal pleafe myfelf, and 
next I fhall give you the protection of 
my company as far on your way as I 
can, The girl was fenfible Iwas civil 
—-and faid, fhe wifh’d the hotel de 
Modene was in the Rue de St, Pierre— 
-— You live there ? faid I.—She told 


me fhe was fille dechambre toMadame 
R * & ¥ 4 


Lo] 
R****__Good God! faid], ’tis the 
very lady.for whom [ have brought a 
letter from Amiens—The girl told me 
that Madame R****, fhe believed 
expected a ftranger with a letter, and 
was impatient to fee him—fol defired 
the girl to prefent my compliments to 
Madame R****, and fay I would cer- 


tainly wait upon her in the morning. 


Weftood ttillatthe corneroftheRue 
de Nevers whilft this pafs’*d—We then 
ftopp’d a moment whilft fhe difpofed 
of her Egarments de Caur, &c. mote 
commodioufly than carrying them in 
her hand—they were two volumes 5 
fo I held the fecond for her whilft the 


put the firft into her pocket s andthen 
aan fhe 


[ 30 ] 
the held her pocket, and-I putin the 
other after it, 


* Tis {weet to feel by what fine- foun 
threads our affections ate drawn to» 
pether. 


We fet off a-frefh, and as fhe took 
her third ftep, the gir! put her hand 
within my arm—I was juft bidding’ 
her—but fhe did it of herfelf with 
that undeliberating fimplicity, which 
fhew’d it was out of her head that 
fhe had never feen me before. For 
my own part, I felt the conviction of 
confanguinity fo ftrongly, that Icould 
not help turning half round to lookin 
her face, and fee if I could trace out 


any 


[1] 
any thing in it of a family hkeneiso-~ 
Tut! faid I, are we not all relations < 


When we arrive at the turning up 
of the Rue de Guineygaude, I ftopp’d 
to bid her adieu for good on all: the 
oirl would thank me again for my 
company and kindnefs—She bid me 
adieu twice—I repeated it as often ; 
and fo cordial was the parting between | 
us, that had it happen’d any where 
elfe, I?m not fure but I fhould have 
fiened it with a kifs of charity, as 


warm and holy as an apoftle. 


But in Paris, as none kifs each other 
but the men, I did what amounted 
to the fame thing —— 


—~—I bid God blefs her; 


[12] 


THE PA. Si SePIQ@oR: a 
PARIS, 


\ A FHEN TI got home to my 
| hotel, La Fleur told me I 
had been enquired after by the Lieu- 
tenant de Police—The duce’ take it! 
faid 15. know the: reafon, > It -is 
-time.the ‘reader fhould know it, for 
in. the order of things in which it 
happened, it was:emitteds not that 
it was out of my head;, but that had 
T told it «then, it might have been 
forgot now—and now. is the time I 
Waiit it, 


T had: Jefe London with fo imuch 
Precipitation, that it.never enter’d my 
mind 


[13] 
mind that we were at war with France; 
and’ had reach’d Dover, and look’d 


through my glafs at the hills beyond 
Boulogne, before the idea prefented 
itfelf; and with this in its train, that 
there was no getting there without a 
pafiport: Go but to:the end of a 
ftreet, I have a mortal vaverfion for 
returning back no ‘wifer than I fat 
out; and’as this was oneof the great- 
eft efforts'I had ever made*for know- 
ledge, I could lefs bear the thoughts 
of it: fo hearing the Count de**** 
had hired the packet, I’bege’d he 
‘would take me in his Juite. The 
Count had fome little knowledge of 
me, fo made little or no difficulty— 
only faid, his inclination to ferve me 
‘could ‘reach no farther than Calais, 


as 


[14 ] 
as he was to return by way of Bruffels 
to Paris : however, when I had once 
pafs’d there, I might get to Paris 
without interruption; but that in 
Paris 1 muft make friends and fhift 
for myfelf.__Let me get to Paris, 
Monfieur le Count, faid_I, and I 
fhall do very well. So I embark’d, 
and never thought more of the 
matter. 


When La Fleur told me the Lieu- 
tenant de Police had been.enquiring 
afterme, the thing inftantly recurred 
-~and by the time La Fleur had wel! 
told me, the mafter of -the hotel 
came into my reom to tell me the 
fame thing, with this addition to it, 
that my paffport had been particu- 
larly 


[15] 
farly afk’d after :) the mafter of the 
hotel concluded. with faying, He 
hoped 1 had one.—Not. J, faith! 
faid I, 


The mafter of the hotel: retired 
three fteps from me, as from an in- 
fected perfon, as F-declared this—and 
poor La Fleur advanced three fteps 
towards’ mej and with that fort. of 
movement which a good foul makes 
to fuccouradiftrefs’d one—The fellow 
won my heart by it; and from that 
fingle irait, I knew his character as 
perfectly, and could'rely upon it as 
firmly, as if he had ferved me with: 
fidelity for feven years. 


[16] 

Mon feigneur! cried the maftet of 
the hotel—but recollecting himfelf 
as he made the exclamation, he in- 
{tantly changed the tone of it—lIf 
Monfieur, faid he, has not a paffport 
(apparament) in all likelihood he has 
friends in Paris who can procure him 
one.—Not that I know of, quoth I, 
with an air of indifference.—Then 
certes, replied he, you'll be fent to the 
Baftile or theChatelet, aumoins.—Poo! 
faid I, the king of France is a good na- 
tured foul—he’ll hurt no body. —Ce/a 
nempeche pas, faid he—you will cer- 
tainly be fent to the Baftile to-morrow 
morning.—But I’ve taken your lodg- 
ings for a month, an{wer’dI, and ii 
not quit them a day before the time 


for all the kings of France in the 
4 world. 
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world. La Fleur whifpered in my 
ear, That no body could oppofe the 
king of. France, | 


Pardi! faid my hoft, ces Mefieurs 
Anglois font des gens tres extraordi- 
naires —— and having both faid and 
{worn it, .he went out, 


Vow I. 


THE, PASS POR T. 


The Hotel at Paris. - 


COULD not find in my heart 

to torture La Fleur’s with a fe- 
rious look upon the: fubjeét of my 
embarrafiment,. which. was. the rea- 
fon [had treated it fo cavalierly : and 
to fhew him how light it lay upon 
my mind, I dropt the fubject en- 
tirely; and whilft he waited upon me 
at fupper, talk’d to him with more 
than ufual gaiety about Paris, and of 
the opera comique.—La Fleur had 
been there himfelf, and had followed 
me through the ftreets as far as the 
bookfeller’s fhop ; but feeing me come 


out 
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out with the young fille de chambre, 
and that we walk’d down the Quai de 
Conti together, La Fleur deem/d it 
unneceflary to follow mea ftep fur- 
ther—fo making his own reflections 
upon it, he took a fhorter cut, 
and got to the hotel in time to be in- 
form’d of the affair of the Police 


again{t my arrival. 


As foon as the honeft creature had 
taken away, and gone down to fup 
himfelf, I then began to think a 
little ferioufly about my fituation.— 


~—And here, I know, Eugenius, 
thou wilt {mile at the remembrance 


of a fhort dialogue which pafs’d be- 
Cr 2 twixt 
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twixt us the moment I was going te 
fet out: I muft tell ic here. 


Eugenius, knowing that I was as. 
little fubjeet to be overburthen’d with 
money as thought, had drawn me 
afide to interrogate me how much I 
had taléen-care for ; upon telling him 
the exact fum, Eugenius fhook his. 
head,. and faid it would not do; fo. 
pull’d out his purfe in order to empty 
it into mine.—I’ve enough in con- 
fcience, Eugenius, faidT. Indeed, 
Yorick, you have not, replied: Eu- 
genius I know France and Italy 
better than. you. But you don’t 
‘confider, Eugenius, faid 1, refufing 
his offer, that before I have been 


three days in Paris, I fhall take care 
2 to 
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to fay or do fomething or other for 
which { fhall get clapp’d up into the 
Baftile, and that 1 fhall live there a 
couple of months entirely at the king 
of France’s expence.—d beg pardon, 
faid Eugenius, drily; really, I had 
forgot that refource. 


Now the event 1 treated gaily 
came ferioufly to my door. 


Is it folly, or nonchalance, or phi- 
Jofophy, or pertinacity—or what is 
at. in me, that, after all, when La 
Fleur had gone down ftairs, and I 
was quite alone, that I could not 
bring down my mind to think of it 
otherwife than I had then fpoken of 


it to Evgenius ? 


ag —And 


[22 ] 
-—And as for the Baftile!. the ter- 
ror is in the word—Make the moft 
of it you can, faid I to myfelf, the 
Baftile is but. another word for a 
tower—and a tower is but another 
word for a houfe you can’t get out of 
~~ Mercy on the gouty! for they are 
in it twice a year—but with nine 
livres a day, and pen and ink and 
paper, and patience, albeit a man can’t 
get out, he may do very well within 
—at leaft for a month or fix weeks; at 
the end of which, if he is a harmlefs 
fellow his innocence appears, and 
he comes out a better and wifer: man 
than he went in. | 


Thad fome occafion (I forget what) 
to ftep into the court-yard, as I fettled 
this 
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this account; and remember I walk’d 
down ftairs in no fmall triumph with 
the conceit of my esol! Be. 
fhrew the fombre pencil! faid], vaunt- 
ingly; for I envy not its powers 

which paints the evils of life with fo 
hard ‘and deadly a colouring: the 
mind fits terrified at the objects fhe 
has magnified herfelf and blackened ; 
reduce them to their proper fize and _ 
hue fhe overlooks them—’Tis true, 

faid I, correcting: the propofition, 
the Baftile is not an evil to be de- 
fpifed—but ftrip it of its towers—All 
up the fofse—unbarricade the doors— 
call it fimply a confinement, and fup- 
pofe *tis fome tyrant of a diftemper— 
and not of a man which holds youin 


a 


C4 if— 


it—-the evil ‘vanifhes, and you bear 
the other half without complaint. 


I was interrupted in the hey-day 
of this foliloquy, with a voice which 
I took to be of a‘child, which com- 
plained “it could not get out.”—I 
look’d up and down the paffage, and 
feeing neither man, woman, or child, - 
I went out without further attention, 


In my return back through the 
paifage, I heard the fame words re- 
peated twice over; and looking up, 
{ faw it was.a ftarling hungin a little 
rage en * © 3 3 
cape. Tcan’t get out—I can’t get 


faid the ftarling. 


> 
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I ftood looking. at the bird: ‘and 
to every perfon who came throughthe 
paflage it ran fluttering to the fide to- 
wards which they approach’d it, with 
the fame lamentation of its captivity.— 
“ J can’t get out,” faid the ftarling— 
God help thee! faid I, but I'll let 
thee out, coft what it will; fol turn’d 
about the cage to get to the door ; it 
was twilted and double twifted fo faft 
with wire, there was no getting it 
open without pulling the cage to 
pieces—I took both hands to it. 


The bird flew to the place where 
I was attempting his deliverance, and 
thrufting his head through the trellis, 
prefs’d his breaft againft it, as if im- 
patient—I fear, poor creature! faid I, 
I cannot 
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I cannot fet thee at liberty—** No,” 
faid the ftarling—** | can’t get out 
* —I can’t get out,” faid the ftar- 
ling. 


I vow, I'never had my affections 
more tenderly awakened ; or do IJ re- 
member an incident in my life, where 
the diffipated fpirits, to which my 
reafon had been a bubble, were fo 
fuddenly cafl’d home. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet fo true in tune 
fo nature were they chanted, that in 
One moment they overthrew all my 
fy tematic reafonings upon the Baf- 
tile; and I heavi ily walk’d up ftairs, 
unfaying every word I had faid in 
saint down them, 


wo 


Difguife thyfelf as thou wilt, full 


flavery |. faid I, ftill. thou art a bit- 
ter draught; and though thoufands 

in all ages have been made to drink 
of thee, thou art no lefs bitter on 
that account.—’ Tis thou, thrice fweet 
and gracious goddefs! addrefling my- 
felf to LinertTy, whom all in pub- 
lic or in private worfhip, whofe tafte 
is grateful, and ever wilt be fo, till 
Narureherfelf fhall change—no tint 
of words can {pot thy fnowy mantle, 

or chymic power turn thy fceptre 
into iron—with thee to {mile upon 
him as he eats his cruft, the {wain 
is happier than his monarch, from 
whofe courtthou artexiled Gracious 
heaven ! cried I, kneeling down upon 
the laft ftep but.one in my afcent— 


grant 


grant me but health, thou creat Be- 
{tower of it, and give me but this 


fair goddefs as my companion, 


and fhower down thy mitres, if ir 
feems good unto thy divine pro- 


vidence, upon thofe heads which are 
aching for them! 


[ 29 ] 
THE CAPTIVE. 


PA RRS. 


HE bird in his cage purfued 

me into my room; I fat down 
clofe to my table, and leaning my 
head upon my hand, I begun to 
figure to myfelf the miferies of con- 
finement. I was in a right frame 
for it, and foI gave full fcope to my 


imagination. 


I was going to begin with the 
millions of my fellow creatures born 
to no inheritance but flavery ; but 
finding, however affecting the pic- 


ture was, that I could not bring it 
neat 


[ 30 J 
fiear me, and that the multitude of 
of fad groups in it did but diftra& 


nic 


—J] took a fingle captive, and hav- 
ing firft fhut him up in his dungeon, 
I then look’d through the twilight of 
his grated door to take his picture. 


I beheld his body half wafted away 
with long expectation and. confine- 
ment, and felt what kind of ficknefs of 
the heart it was which arifes from hope 
deferr’d. Upon looking nearer I faw 
him pale and feverifh: in thirty years 
the weftern breeze had not once fann’d 
his blood——he had feen no fun, no 
moon in all that time-——nor had the 


voice 


E gE J 
voice of friend or kinfman breathed 


through his lattice—his children— 


But here my heart began to bleed, 
and I was. forced to go.on with 


another part of the portrait. 


He was fitting upon the ground 
upon a little ftraw, in the furtheft 
corner of his dungeon, which was 
alternately his chair and bed: a little 
calendar of {mall fticks werelaid at the 


head notch’d all over with the difma] 


Las —- vie bs ee 1) Ae OA acts mn ied 
tcning another da AY of mife “ry (O aaa 
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tothe heap. As I darkened the little 
} t 3 ran a a q yr ae =) 4g 
light he had, ‘he lifted up a hopelefs 


eye 
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eye towards the door,’ then caft it 
down, fhook his head, and went on 
with his work of affliction, I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turn’d 


his body to lay his little ftick upon the 
bundle—He gave a deep figh—I faw 
the iron enter into his foul—I burft 
into tears—I could mot fuftain the 
picture of confinement which my 
fancy had drawn—TI ftarted up from 
my chair, and calling La Fleur, I 
bid him befpeak me a remi/e, and have 
it ready at the door of the hotel by 


nine in the morhing. 


I'll go dire@ly, faid 1, myfelf to 
Monfieur le Duke de Choifeul, 


L 33-4 

La Fleur would have put me to 
bed; but not willing he fhould fee 
any thing upon my cheek, which 
would coft the honeft fellow a heart- 
ache, I told him I would go to bed 
by myfelf—and bid him go do the 
{ame. 


[ 34 ] 


THE, STARS E06. 


ROAD to VERSAILLES. 


GOT into my remife the hour I 
propofed: La Fleur got up 
behind, and I bid the coachman 
make the beft of his way to Ver- 


failles. 


As there was nothing in this road, 
or rather nothing which I look for 
in travelling, I cannot fill up the 
blank better than with a fhort hiftory 
of this felf-fame bird, which became 
the fubject of the laft chapter. 


Whiltt 


(ia) 

Whilft the honourable Mr, * * *# 
was waiting for a wind at Dover 
it had been caught upon the cliffs, be- 
fore it could well fiy, by an Enelifh 
Jad who was his groom; who not 
caring to deftroy it, had taken it in 
his breaft into the packet—and by 
courfe of feeding it, and taking it 
once under his proteétion, in a day 
or two grew. fond of. it,,and got,it 


fafe along with him to Paris, 


At Paris the lad had laid out a 
livre in a little cage for the ftarling, 
and as he had little to do better the 
five months his matter {tay’d there, he 
taught it in his mother’s tongue the 
four fimple words—(and no more )— 
D 2 to 


to which I own’d myfelf fo mueh 
its debtor. 


Upon his mafter’s going on for 
Italy, the lad had given it to the 
matter of the hotel—-But his little 
fong for liberty, being in an azknown 
language at Paris, the bird had little 
or no ftore fet by him—fo La Fleur 
bought both him and his cage for 


me for a bottle of Burgundy. 


In my return from Italy I brought 
him with me to the country in whofe 
language he had tearn’d his notes— 
and telling the ftory of him to Lord 
A—Lord A bege’d the bird of me: 
in a week Lord A gave him to 
Lord B—Lord B made a prefent 
of him to Lord C—and Lord C's 


gentle- 


[37.3 
gentleman fold him to Lord D's for 
a fhilling —Lord D gave him to 
Lord E—and fo on—half round the 
alphabet—From that rank he pafs’d 
into the lower houfe, and -pafs’d the 
hands of as many commoners 
“But as all thefe wanted to get in—and 
my bird wanted to get out—he had 
almoft as little ftore fet by him in 


J.ondon as in Parts. 


It is impofible but many of my 
readers muft have heard of him ; and 
if any by mere chance have ever feen 

him—I beg leave to inform them, 
that that bird was my bird—or fome 


vile copy fet up to reprefent him. 


| have nothing further to add upon 
him, but that.from,that time,to this, 
Dis I have 


[8 


I have borne this poor ftarling as the 


creft to my arms.—Thus: 


And let the heralds officers twift his 
neck about.if, they dare, 


THE 


4 ig) Ns es dl jad Be oad pe nS 


VERSAILLES. 


¥ SHOULD not like to have my 
enemy take a view of my mind, 
when I am going to afk protection 
of any man: for which reafon I ge- 
nerally endeavour to protect nyfelf ; 
but this going to Monfieur le Duc 
de C***** was an act of compul- 
Gon—had it been an act of choice, 
I fhould have done it, I fuppofe, like 


other people. 


How many mean plans of dirty 
addrefs, as I went along, did my 
Live fervile 


{ 40 ] 
fervile heart form !—I deferved the 
Baftile for every one of them, 


Then nothing would ferve me, 
when I got within fight of Verfailles, 
but putting words and fentences toge- 
ther, and conceiving attitudes and 
tones to wreath myfelf into Monfieur 
le Duc de C*****’s good graces 
—-This will do, faid 1—Juft as 
well, retorted I again, as a coat 
carried up to him by an adventurous 
taylor, without taking his meafure— 
Fool! continued I~fee Monfieur le 
Duc’s face firft—obferve what cha- 
racter is written in it—take notice in 
what pofture he, ftands to hear you 
-~mark the turns and expreffions of 
his 
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his body and limbs—And for the tone 
—the firft found which comes from 
his lips will give it you—and from 
all thefe together you'll compound 
an addrefs at once upon the fpot, 
which cannot difguft the Duke—the 
ingredients are his own, and moft 


likely to go down. 


Well! faid I, I with it well over— 
Coward again! asif man to man was 
not equal throughout the whole fur- 
face of the globe: and if in the field 
—why not face to face in the cabinet 
too? And truft me, Yorick, when- 
ever it ig not fo, man is falfe to him- 
felf, and betrays his own fuccours 


ten times where nature does it once. 
Go 


Go to the Duc de C* * *** with the 


Baftile in thy. looks—my life for it, 


[ 4 


thou wilt be fent back toParis in half 


an. hour with an. efcort. 


I believe fo, faid I—Then I'll go 
to the Duke, by heaven! with all the 


gaity and debonairnefs inthe world. — 


— And there you are wrong again, 

replied I—A heart at eafe, Yorick, 
flies into no extremes—'tis ever on 
its center.—Well! well! cried I, as 
the coachman turn’d in at the gates, 
l.findI fhall do very well: and by 
the time he had wheel’d round the 
court, and brought me up to the 
door, I found myfelf fo much the 
better for my own lecture, that I 
, neither 
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neither afcended the fteps like «a 
victim to juftice, who was to part 
with life upon: the topmoft—nor 
did I mount them with a {kip anda 
couple of ftrides, as I do when I 


fly up, Eliza! to thee to meet it. 


As I enter’d the door of the faloon, 


I was met by a perfon who poffibly 


(Dien 4 


might be the maitre d’hortel, but ha 
more the air of one of the under 
fecretaries, who told me the Duc de 
C***** was bufy—I am utterly ig- 
norant, faid I, iG the forms of ob- 
taining anaudience, being an abfolute 
{tranger, and what isewor(e in the pre- 
fent conjecture of affairs, being 


Boglifhman too. 


~ 


HOD J! PG 
didnot inc reafe the difficulty. —-J made 
him 
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him a flight bow, and told him, I 
had fomething of importance to fay 
to Monfieur le Duc. The fecretary 
look’d towards the ftairs, as if he 
was about to leave me to carry up 
this account to fome one—But I 
muft net miflead you, faid I; for 
what I have to fay is of no manner 
of importance to Monfieur le Duc 
de C *****, but of great import~ 
anceto myfelf.—C’ ef une autre affaire, 
replied he Not at all, faid I, 


to a man of gallantry.—But pray, 


good fir, continued [, when can a 
{tranger hope to have acceffe ?—In not 
lefs than two hours, faid he, looking 
at his watch. The number of equi- 
pages in the court-yard feem’d to 
yuftify the calculation, that I could 
have 
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have no nearer a profpect—and as 
walking backwards and forwards in 
the faloon, without a foul to commune 
with, was for the time as bad as 
being in the Baftile itfelf, 1 inftantly 
went back to my remife,. and bid the 
coachman drive me to the Cordon 


Bleu, which was the neareft hotel. 


I think there is a fatality in it—TI 
feldom go to the place I fet cut for, 


ee 


lek PA To Ti Ges Bap 
VE RG AT Tears) 


pd EFORE I had got half-way 


mind: as I am at Verfailles, thoughe 


down the ftreet, I changed my 


I, I might as well take a view of the 
town; fol pull’d the cord, and or- 
dered the coachman to drive round 
fome of the principal ftreets—I fup- 
pofe the town is not very large, faid 
1,—The coachmen bege’d pardon for 
fetting me right, and told me it was 
very fuperb, and that numbers of the 
firft dukes and marquifes and counts 
had hotels—The Countde B* ** *, of 
whom 
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whom the bookfeller at the Quai de 
Conti had fpoke fo handfomely the 
night before, came inftantly into my 
mind.—And why fhould I not go, 
thought I, to the Count de B****, 
who has fo high an idea of Englifh 
books and Englifhmen, and _ tell 
him my ftory? fo I changed my 
mind a fecond time—In truth it was 
the third ; for I had intended that day 
for Madame de R**** in the Rue 
St. Pierre, and had devoutly fent her 
word by her fille de chambre that I 
would affuredly wait upon her—but 
I am govern’d by circumftances—I 
cannot govern them: fo feeing a man 
ftanding with a bafket on the other 
fide of the ftreet, as if he had fome- 


thing to fell, I bid La Fleur go up 
to 
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to him and enquire for the Count’s 


hotel, 


La Fleur return’d alittle pale; and 
told me it was a Chevalier de St. 
Louis felling pasés—It is impoffible, 
La Fleur! faid }.—LaFleurcould:no 
mere account for the phenomenon 
than myfelf; but perfilted in his 
{tory : he had feen the croix fet in 
gold, with its red ribband, he faid, tied 
to his button-hole—and had look’d 
into the bafket, and feen the pases 
which the Chevalier was felling; fo 
could not be miftaken 1n that. 


Suchareverfe in man’s lifeawakens 
a better principle than curiofity: 1 
could not help looking for fome time 


5 at 
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at him as I fat in the vemi/e—the 
more I look’d at him, his croix, and 
his bafket, the ftronger they wove 


? 


themfelves into my brain] fot out 


apron which fell below:his 
with a fort-of -a bib went half wav 
up his breaft.; upon the top of this, 
but a little below the hem, hung his 
croix, Fis bafket of little patés was 
cover’d over with a white damafk 


Aon another of the fame kind 
ida 


Hotakt Wie pedse al him ac eeack 
Doug HOS Petes of him as much 
from appetite as fentiment. 

Vou. I. E He 
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He made an offer of them to nei- 
ther; but ftood ftill with them at the 
corner of a hotel, for thofe to buy 
who chofe it without folicitation. 


He was about forty-eight—of a 
fedate look, fomething approaching 
to gravity.—-I did not wonder.—I 
went up rather to the bafket than 
him, and having lifted up the nap- 
kin, and taking one of his pafés into 
ay 
e 


hand, Ibege’d he would explain 
the aj 


ppearance which affected me. 


He told me in a few words, that 
the beft part of his life had pafs’d in 
the fervice, in which, after {pending 
a {mall patrimony, he had obtain’d 
a company and the croix with it; 


but 
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but that at the conclufionof the Jatt 
peace, his regiment being reformed, 
and the whole corps, with thofe of 
fome other regiments, left without any 
provifion, he found himflf in a 
wide world without friends, without 
a livre—and indeed, faid he, with- 
out any thing but this—(pointing, as 
he faid it, to his croix)—The poor 
chevalier won my pity, and he finifh’d 
the fcene with winning my efteem 
too, 


The king, he faid, was the moft 
generous of princes, but his gene- 
rofity could neither relieve or reward 
every one, and it was only his mil- 
fortune to be amongft the number. 
He had a little wife, he faid, whom 


E 2 he 
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he loved, who did the patiferies and 
added, he felt no difhonour ia defend- 
ing her and himfelf from want in this 
way—unlefs Providence had offer’d 


him a better. 


It would be wicked to with-hold a 
pleafure from the cood, in paffing 
over what happen’d to this poor 
Chevalier of St. Louis about nine 


months after. 


It feems he ufually took his ftand 
near the iron gates which lead up to 
the palace, and as his croix had 
caught the eye of numbers, num- 
bers had made the fame enquiry 
which I had done — He had told 


them the fame ftory, and always with 
{fo 


3 


ea 
fo much modefty and good ienfe, 
that it had reach’d at laft the king’s 
ears — who hearing the Chevalier 
had been a- gallant officer, and re- 
ipeéted by the whole regiment as a 
‘man of honour and integrity, he 
broke up his little trade by a penfion 


‘of fifteen hundred livres a year. 


As Ihave told this to pleafe the 
reader, I beg he will allow me to 
‘relate another, out of its order, to 
pleafe myfelf—the two ftories reflect 
light upon each other, and “tis a pity 
they fhould be parted. 


E 3 THE 
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THE SSW eR: 


Ri Es he 8. 


q R y TIEN ftates and empires have 


their periods of declenfion, 
and feel in their turns what diftrefs 
and poverty is—I {top not to tell 
the caufes which gradually brought 
the. houfe -V’E.* * *-* 5 in Britany 
into decay. The Marquis d’E**** 
had fought up againft his condition 
with great firmnefs; wifhing to pre- 
ferve, and {till fhew to the world, 
fome little fragments of what his an- 
ceftors had been—their indifcretions 
had put it out of his power. ‘There 
was 
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was enough left for the little exigen- 
cies of obfcurity—But he had two boys 
who look’d up to him for 4gds—he 
thought they deferved it.—He had 
tried his {word—it could not open 
the way——the mounting was too ex- 
penfive—and fimple ceconomy was 
not a match for it—there was no re- 


fource but commerce. 


In any other province in France, 
fave Britany, this was fmiting the 
root for ever of the little tree his 
pride and affection wifh’d to fee re- 
blofiom—But in Britany, there being 
a provifion for this, he avail’d himfelf 
of it; and taking an occafion when 
the ftates'were affembled at Rennes, 
De A the 
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the Marquis, attended’ with his: two 
boys, enter'd the court; and having 
pleaded the right of an: ancient law 
of the duchy, which, though feldom 
claim’d, he faid, was no lefs in force ; 
he took his fword fromhis fide— 
Here, faid he, take it; and betrufty 
guardians of it, till better times put 
me in condition to reclaim it. 
ry 

The prefident accepted the Mar- 
quis’s fword—he ftay’d a few minutes 
to fee it depofited in the archives of 
his houfe, and departed. 


The Marquis and his whole family 
embarked the next day for Marti- 
mico, and in about nineteen or twenty 


years of fuccefsful application to bu- 
finefs, 
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inefs, Wi ome unlook?d-for be- 
finefs, th fe look? d-f. 


queits from diftant branches of his 
houfe—return’d home to reclaim his 


nobility and to fupport it. 


It was an incident of good for- 
tune which will never happen to. any 
traveller but a fentimental one, that 
I fhould be at Rennes at the very 
time of this folemn sequifition: 1 
call it folemn——it was fo to me. 


The Marquis enter’d the court with 
his whole family: he fupported his 
lady—his eldeft fon fupported his 
fifter, and his youngeft was at the cther 
extreme of the line next his mother 
—he. put his handkerchief to his 
race twice— 

— [here 
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— There was a dead filence. When 
the Marquis had approach?d within 
fix paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchionefs to his youngeft fon, and 
advancing three fteps before his fa- 
mily—he reclaim’d his fword. His 
word was given him, and the moment 
he got itinto his hand he drew ir al- 
moit out of the fcabbard—’twas the 
fhining face of a friend he had ‘once 
given up—he look’d attentively along 
it, beginning at the hilt, as if to fee 
whether it was the fame—when ob- 
ferving a little ruft which it had con- 
tracted near the point, he brought it 
near his eye, and bending his head 
down over it, I think I faw a tear 
fall upon the place: I could not be 
deceived by what followed. 
¢ J fhall 
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“¢ [ fhall find,” faid he, ‘* fome 


* other way, to get it off.” 


When the Marquis had faid this, 
he return’d his {word into its fcabbard, 
made a bow to the guardians of it— 
and, with his wife and daughter and 

- 


his two fons following him, walk’d 


out. 


O how I envied him his feelings ! 
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LE PALS amp 


a 


VERSATLTUES. 


° 


{- 
ting admittance to Monfieur le 
Count de B****. The fet of Shake- 


fpears was laid upon the table, and 


I FOUND no difficulty in ge 


he was tumbling them over. I 
walk’d up clofe to the table, and 
eiving firft fuch a look at the books 
as to make him conceive I knew 
what they were, I told him I had 
come without any one to prefent me, 
knowing I fhould meet with a friend 
in his apartment who, J trufted, would 
do it for me—It is my countryman 
the 
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the great Shakefpear, faid I, point. 
ing to his works—ct ayez la bonté, 
mon cher ami, apoftrophizing his 
fpirit, added I, de me faire cet bon- 


neur Id. 


The Count fmil’d at the fingu- 
larity of the introdudtion ; and fee- 
ing I look’d a little pale and fickly, 
infifted upon my taking an arm-chair : 
fo I fat down; and to fave him con- 
je€tures upon a vifit fo out of all 
rule, I told him Simply of the inci- 


sg 


dent in the bookfeller’s fhop, and 


how that kad impell’d ‘me rather 
to go to him with the ftory of a little 
embarrafiment I was under, than to 
any other man in France—And what 


1S 
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is your embarraflment ? Liet me hear 
it, faid the Count; “-So°'l -told 
him the ftory juft as IL have told. it 
the reader— 


—And the mafter of my hotel, 
faid I, as I concluded it, will needs 


have it, Monfieur le Count, that I 
fhall be fent to the Baftile—but I 


have no apprehenfions, continued 1— 
for in falling into the hands of the 
moft polifh’d people in the world, 
and being confcious I wasa true man, 
and not come to fpy the nakednefs of 
the land, I fcarce thought I laid at 
their mercy.—It does not fuit the gal- 
lantry of the French, Monfieur le 
Count, faid I, to fhew it againft in- 
valids, 


An 
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An animated blufh: came. into the 
Count de. B****’s checks, as I 
{poke this—Ne craignez rien—Don’t 
fear, faid he—Indeed Idon’t, replied I 
again—Befides, continued I a little 
{portingly, Ihave come laughing all 
the way from London to Paris, and 


I do not think Monfieur le Duc de 
Choifeul is fuch an enemy to mirth, 


as to fend me back crying for my 
pains. 


My application to you, Mon- 
fieur le Compte de B**** (making 
him a low bow) is to defire he will 


noe. 


The Count heard me with great 
good nature, or I had not faid half 


as 
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as much—and once or twice fajidu. 
Cet bien dit, So Trefted my caufe 
there and determined to fay no 
more about it, 


ren 


Che Count led the difcourfe : we 
talx’d of indifferent things—of books 
and politicks, and men—~and then of 
women— God blefs them all! faid I, 
after much dilcourfe about them, 
there is not a man upon ‘earth who 
loves them fo much as] do: after 
all the foibles I have feen, and all the 
fatires E have read apainft them, ftill 
I love beds being firmly perfuaded 


hat a man who hes not a fort of an 


. 


affection for the whole fex, is incapa- 
ble of ever loving a fingle one as he 


Ou ght. 


i Le b 
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Heh bien! Monfieur ? Angiois, {aid 
the Count, gaily-—- You are not 
come to fpy the nakednefs of the 
land——I believe you—wz encore, I dare 
fay, that of our women—But per- 
mit me to conjecture—if, par ba- 
zard, they fell in your way, that the 
profpect would not affect you, 


I have fomething within me which 
cannot bear the fhock of the leaft in- 
decent infinuation; in the fportability 
of chit-chatI have often endeavoured 
to conquer it, and with infinite pain 
have nazarded a thoufand things toa 
dozen of the fex together—the leaft 
of which I could not venture to a 


fingle one to gain heaven. 


Vor, II, EF Excufe 
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Excufe me, Monfieur -le Count, 
faid I—~as for the nakednefs of your 
Jandy if I. faw it, I: fhould caft my 
eyes over it with tears in them—and 
for that of your women {blufhing at 
the idea he had excited in me) lam 
fo evangelical in this, and have fuch 
a fellow-feeling, for what ever is weak 
about them, that I would cover it 
with a garment, if I knew how to 
throw it on—But I could wifh, con- 
tinued I, to fpy the makedne/s of 
their hearts, and through the different 
difeuifes of cuftoms, climates, and 
rélicion, find out what is good in 
them to fafhion my own by—and 
therefore am I come. 


L oP 

It is for this reafon, Monfieur le 
Count, continued I, that I have 
not feen the Palais royal—nor the 
Luxembourg—-nor the Facade of 
the Louvre—~nor have attempted to 
{well the catalogues we have of pic- 
tures, flatues, and churches—lI con- 
ceive every. fair being as a temple, 
and would rather enter in, and fee the 
original drawings and Joofe fketches 
hung up in it, than the transfigura- 
tion of Raphael itfelf. 


The thirft of this, continued I, 
as Impatient as that which inflames 
the breaft of the connoiffeur, has 
led me from my own home into 
France—and from France will lead 
me through Italy—tis a quiet journey 
F.2 of 
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of the heart in purfuit of Nature, 
and thofe affections which rife out of 
her, which make us love each other 
—and the world, better than we do. 


The Count faid a great many civil 
things to me upon the occafion ; and 
added very politely how much he 
flood obliged to Shakefpear for 
making me known to him—But, 
a-propos, taid he, Shakefpear is full 
of great things—he forgot a {mall 
punctilio of announcing your name 
—it puts you under a neceffity of 
doing it yourfelf. 
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Tt Pra SS PO KT. 
VERSAILLES. 


beats E is not a more per- 
plexing affair in life to me, 


than to fet about telling any one wh 


ay 


1 am—for there is fcarce a body I 
cannot give a better account of than 
of myfelf; and I have bits wifh’d [ 
could do it in a fingle word—and 
have an end of it. It was the only 
time and occafion in my life, I could 
accomplifh this to any purpofe—for 
Shakefpear lying upon the table, and 
recolleGting I was in his bite I 
took up Hamlet, and turning imme- 
diately to the grave-diggers fcene in 


Do~ 


/] 
ala om 
3 talG 
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the fifth act, Tlay’d my finger upon 
Yoriex, and advancing the book to 


the Count, with my finger all the 
way over the name—Me, Voici! 
faid I. 


Now whether the idea of poor 
Yorick’s fkull was put out of the 
Count’s mind, by the reality of my 
own, or by what magic he could 
drop a period of feven or eight hun- 
dred years, makes nothing in this 
account—’tis certain the French con- 
ceive better than they combine—I 
wonder at nothing in this world, and 
the lefs at this; inafmuch as one of 
the firft of our own church, for whofe 
candour and paternal fentiments ] 
have the higheft veneration, fell 
into 
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snto the fame miftake in the very 
fame cafe. —“ He could not bear,”, 
he faid, ** to look into fermons-wrote 
‘© by the king of Denmark’s jefter.”” 
—Good, my lord! faid I—but there 
are two Yoricks. The Yorick your 
lordfhip thinks of, has been dead 
and buried eight hundred years ago 
he fourifh’d in Horwendillus’s court 
—-the other Yorick is myfelf, who 
have flourifh’d, my lord, in no court 
He fhook his head—Good God! 
faid I, you might as well confound 
Alexander the Great, with Alexander 
the Copper-fmith, my lord——’ T was 
all one, he replied— 


_—If Alexander king of Macedon 


could have tranflated your lordfhip, 
F 4 faid 
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faid I, I’m fore your Lordfhip 


would not have faid fe. 


The poor Count de B**** fell 
but into the fame evror— 


ome Hi, Monfieur, eft il Yorick ? 
cried the Count.—Fe le fuis, faid I. 
—Vous ?——Moi—moi qui ai I bonneur’ 
de vous parler, Monfieur le Compte— 
Mon Diew! faid he, embracing me 
—Vous etes Yorick. : 


The Count inftantly put the Shake. 
{pear into his pocket, and left me 
alone in his room. 


fF ae 3 
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COULD not conceive why the 

Count de B**** had gone fo 
abruptly out of the room, any more 
than I could conceive why he had 
put the Shakefpear into his pocket— 
Myfteries which muft explain themfelves 
are not worth the lofs of time which a 
conjetfure about themtakes up :’twas bet- 
ter to read Shakefpear ; fo taking up, 
« Much Ado about Nothing,” \trant- 
ported myfelf inftantly from the chair 
I fat in to Meffina in Sicily, and 
got fo bufy with Don Pedro and Be- 
nedick 
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nedick and.Beatrice, that. I thought 
not of Verfailles, the Count, or the 
Paffport. 


Sweet. pliability of man’s fpirit, 
than can .atonce, furrender. itfelf to 
Ulufions; which cheat expectation and 
forrow.of their, weary moments!— 
-—long—long fince had ye number’d 
out my days, had I not trod fo great 
a part. .of- them upon this enchanted 
ground..| When my way is too rough 
for my, feet, or too fteep for: my 
ftrength, I get off it, to fome fmooth 
velvet path which fancy has fcattered 
over with rofe-buds of delights; and 
having taken a few turns in it, come 
back. ftrengthen’d and_ refrefh’?d— 
When evils prefs fore upon me, and 


} 
5 tnere 
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there is no retreat from them in this 
world, then I take a new courfe—I 
leave it—andas I have aclearer idea of 
theelyfian fields than [ have of heaven, 
I force myfelf, like Eneas, into them 
—I fee him meet the penfive fhade of 
his forfaken Dido—and wifh to re- 
cognize it—I fee the injured fpirit 
wave her head, and turn off filent 
from the author of her miferies and 
difhonours —I lofe the feelings for 
myfelf in hers—-and in thofe af- 
feétions which were wont to make 


me mourn for her when I was at 
{chool. 


Surely this is not walking in a vain 
foadow — nor does man difquiet bimfelf 
in vain Jy it—he oftener does fo in 
trufting 
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trufting the iffue of his commotions 
co.reafon only.—I can fafely fay. for 
myfelf, 1 was never able to conquer 
any one fingle bad fenfation in my 
heart fo decifively, as by beating 
up as fait as I could for forme kindly 
and gentle fenfation, to fight it upon 
its Own ground. 


When I had got to the end of the | 
third act, the Count de B**** en- 
tered with my paffport in his hand, 
Monf. le Duc de C****, faid the 
Count, is as good a prophet, I dare 
fay, as he is a ftatefman—Un homme 
qui rit, {aid the Duke, ue fera jamais 
dangereuz.—WHad it been for any one 
butthe king’sjefter, added theCount, I 
could 
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could not have got it thefe two 
hours. — Pardounez mot, Monfieur le 
Compte, faid 1—I am not the king’s 
jefter.—But youare Yorick?— Yes,— 
Et vous plaifantez ?—I anfwered, ta- 
deed I did jeft—but was not paid for 
it—’twas entirely at my own ex- 


We have no jefter at court, Monf. 
le Count, faid I, the laft we had was 
in the licentious reign of Charles 
the [fd — fince which time our man- 


4 


ners have been fo gradually refining 
that our court at prefent is fo full o 
patriots, who with for nothing but 
the honours and wealth of their 

country—and our ladies are all fo 
chafte, fo fpotlefs, fo good, fo devout 


—finere 
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——there is nothing for a jefter to make 
a jeft of— 


Voila un perfiflage! cried- the 
Count, 


gees Aa SiGe PIC “Tig 
Age ea Samra Sa ig ae 


A S the paffport was directed to 


all lieutenant governors, go- 
vernors, and commandants of cities, 
generals of armies, jutticiaries, and 
all officers of juftice, to let Mr. Yo- 
rick, the king’s jefter,andhis baggage, 
travel quietly along—I own the tri- 
umph of obtaining the paffport was 
not,a little tarnifh’d by the figure | 
cut in it—But there is nothing un- 
mixtin this world; and fome of the 
gravett of our divines have carried 


it fo far as to afirm, that enjoyment it- 


felf 


— 
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felf was attended even witha figh—~ 
and that the greateft they knew of 
terminated in ageneral way, in little 


better than a convulfion. 


L remember the grave and learned 
Bevorifkius, in his commentary upon 
the generations from Adam, very 
naturally breaks off in the middle of 
a note to give an account to the 
world of a couple of fparrows upon 
the out-edge of his window, which 
had incommoded him all the time he 
wrote, and at laft had entirely taken 


him of from his senealogy. 


— Tis ftrange! writes Bevorifkius ; 
but the faéts are certain, for I have 
had 
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had the curiofity to mark them 
down one by one with my pen—but 
the cock-fparrow during the little 
time that I could have finifhed the 
other half this note, has actually 
interrupted me with the reiteration 


of his carefles three and twenty times 
and a half, 


How merciful, adds Bevorifkius, 


is heaven to his creatures ! 


Ill fated Yorick! that the graveft 
of thy brethren fhould be able to 
write that to the world, which ftains 


thy face with crimfon to copy in even 
thy ftudy. 


Vor. Il, 
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But this is nothing to my travels 
—So I twice—twice beg pardon 


for it. 


[ 83 ] 
CrHnd RAS BRR: 
VERSAILLES. 


A ND how do you find the 
French ? faid the Count de 


B****, after he had given me the 
paffport, 


The reader may fuppofe, that after 
fo obliging a proof of courtefy, I 
could not be ata lofs to fay fome- 


thing handfome to the enquiry. 


—Mais paffe, pour cela — Speak 
frankly, faid he ; do you find all the 
urbanity in the French which the 
2 


world 
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world give usthe honour of >I had 
found every thing, I faid, which con- 
firmed it—Vraiment, faid the Count. 
—Les Francois font polis ——-To an ex- 


cefs, replied I. 


The Count took notice of the word 
exceffe; and would have it I meant 
more than I: faid. I defended myfelf 
a long time as well as I could 
againft it—he infifted I had a referve, 
and that I would fpeak my opinion 
frankly. | 


I believe, Monf. le Count, faid 
J, that man has acertain compafs; as 
well as an inftrument; and that the 
focial and other calls have occafion 


by turns for every key in him; fo 
that 
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that if you begin a note too high 
or too low, there muft be a want 
either in the upper or under part, 
to fill up the fyitem of harmony.— 
The Count de B**** did not un- 
derftand mufic, fo defired me to ex- 
plain it fome other way. A polifh’d 
nation, my dear Count, faid I, makes 
every one its debtor ; and befides, 
urbanity itfelf, like the fair fex, has 
fo many charms, it goes againft the 
heart to fay it can do ill; and 
yet, I believe, there is but a certain 
line of perfeétion that man, take him 
altogether, is empower’d to arrive at 
—if he gets beyond, he rather ex- 
changes qualities than gets them. 
I muft not prefume to fay how far this 
has affected the French in the fub- 


my Ay 


G3 ject 
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ject we are {peaking of—but fhould 
it ever be the cafe of the Englifh, in 
the progrefs of their refinements, to 
arrive at the fame polifh which dit 
tinguifhes the French, if we did not 
lofe the politeffe de ceur, which in- 
clines men more to humane actions, 
than courteous ones, we fhould at 
leaft lofe that diftin& variety and 
originality of character, which dif- 
tinguifhes them, not only from each 
other, but from all the world be- 
fides. 


I had a few king William’s fhill- 
ings as {mooth as glafs in my pocket ; 
and forefeeing they would be of ufe 


in the illuftration of my hypothefis, 
I had 


J had got them into my hand, when 
Thad proceeded fo far— 


See, Monfieur le Count, faid I, 
rifing up, and laying them before 
him upon the table—by jingling and 
ribbing one againftanother for feventy 
years together in one body’s pocket 
or another’s, they are become fo 
much alike you can fearce diftin- 


cuifh one fhilling from another. 


The Englifh, like antient medals, 
kept more apart, and paffing but, few, 
peoples hands, preferve the firft 
fharpnefies which the fine hand of na- 
ture has given them—they are not 
fo pleafant to feel—but in return, 
Ga the 
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the legend is fo vifible, that at the 
firft look you fee whofe image and 
fuperfcription they bear.—But the 
French, Monf. le Count, added I, 
wifhing to foften what Ihad faid, have 
fo many excellencies, they can the 
better {pare this—they are a loyal, a 
gallant, a generous, an ingenious, 
and good-temper’d people as is 
under heaven—if they have a fault 
—they are too /erious. 


Mon Diew! cried the Count, rifing 
out of his chair, 


Mais vous plaifantez, {aid he, cor- 
recting his exclamation.—I laid my 
hand upon my breaft, and with ear: 
neft 
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neft gravity affured him it was my 
moft fettled opinion. 


The Count faid he was mortified, 
he could not ftay to hear my rea- 
fons, being engaged to go that mo- 
ment to dine with the Duc de 
G * Ee * & 


But if it is not too far to come to 
Verfailles to eat your foup with me, 
I beg, before you leave France, I may 
have the pleafure of knowing you 
retract your opinion—or, in what 
manner you fupport it.—But if you 
do fupport it, Monf. Anglois, faid 
he, you muft do it with all your 
powers, becaufe you have the whole 
world 
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world againft you.—I promifed the 
Count I would do myfelf the honour 


of dining with him before I fet out 


for Italy—fo took my leave. 


THE TEMPTATION. 
Bo Aa Bul 


V HEN Ialighted at the hotel, 
| the porter told me a young 
woman with a band-box had been that 
moment enquiring for me.—I do not 
know, faid the porter, whether fhe 
is gone away or no. Itook thekey 
of my chamber of him, and went 
up ftairs ; and when I had got with- 
in ten fteps of the top of the landing 
before my door, I met her coming 


eafily down, 


It was the fair fille de chambre I 


had walkedalong the Quai de Conti 


with: 
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with: Madame deR**** had fent 
her upon fome commiffions to a mer- 
chande de modes within a ftep or two 
of the hotel de Modene; and as I 
had fail’d in waiting upon her, had 
bid her enquire if I had left Paris ; 
and if fo, whether I had not left a 
letter addrefs’d to her. 


As the fair fille dechambre was fo 
near my door fhe turned back, and 
went into the room with me for a 
moment or two. whilft I wrote a 
card. 


Tt was a fine ftill evening in the 
latter end-of the month of May— 
the crimfon window curtains (which 
were of the fame colour of thofe of 
the 
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the bed) were drawn clofe—the fun 
was fetting, and reflected through 
them fo warm.a tint into the fair fille 
de chambre’s face, I thought fhe 
bluth’d — the idea of it made me 


blufh myfelfwe were quite alone ; 
and that fuper-induced a fecond blufh 
before the firft could get off. 


There is a fort of a pleafing half 
suilty blufh, where the blood is 
more in fault than the man—’tis fent 
impetuous from the heart, and virtue 
fies after it—not to call it back, but 
to make the fenfation of it more 
delicious to the nerves—’tis affo- 
ciated.— 
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But Vl not defcribe it. —I-fele 
fomething at firft within me which 
was not in ftrict unifon with the 
Jeffon of virtue I had given her 
the night before—I fought five mi- 
nutes for a card—I knew J had not 
one—I took up a pen—I laid it 
down again—my hand trembled—~ 


the devil was in me. 


I know as well as any one he is an 
adverfary whom if we refift he will 
fly from us—but I feldom'refift him 
at all; from a terror, that though I 
may conquer, [ may ftill eet a hort 
in the combat—fo I give up the 
triumph, for fecurity; and inftead 
of thinking to make him fly, I ge- 
nerally fly myfelf. 

The 
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The fair fille de chambre came clofe 
up to the bureau where I was looking 
for a card—took up firft the pen I 
caft down, then offered to hold me 
the ink: fhe offer’d it fo fweetly, I 
was going to accept it—but I durft 
not—I have nothing, my dear, faid 
I, to write upon.— Write it, faid fhe, 


fimply, upon any thing. — 


I was juft going to cry out, Then 
I will write it, fair girl! upon thy 
lips. 


—If I do, faid I, I fhall perifh— 
fo I took her by the hand, and led 
her to the door, and bege’d fhe would 
not forget the leffon I had given her 
— She faid, Indeed fhe Would not— 
, and 
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and as fhe utter’d it with fome ear 
neftnefs, fhe turned about, and gave 
me both her hands, clofed together; 
into mine—it was impoffible not to. 
comprefs them in that fituation—I 
wifh’d to let them go; and all the 
time I held them, I kept arguing 
within myfelf againft it—and fill I 
held them on.—JIn two minutes I 
found | had all the battle to fight 
over again—and I felt my legs and 
every limb about me tremble at the 
idea. 


The foot of the bed was within a 
yard.and a half of the place where 
we were ftanding—Ehad ftill hold. of 
her. hands—and how it happened I 
can give no account, but I neither 

afk’d 
4 
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afk?d her—nor drew her—nor did I 
think of the bed—but fo it did hap- 


pen, we both fat down. 


Pll-juft fhew you, faid the fair 
fille de chambre, the little purfe I 
have been making to-day to hold your 
crown. So fhe. put, her-hand into 
her right pocket, which was next me, 
and felt for it for. fome time—then 
into the left-—** She had loft it,’—I 
never bore expectation more quietly 
-—it was in her right pocket at laft— 
fhe pulled it out; it was of green 
taffeta, lined with a little bit of white 
quilted fattin, and juft big enough 
to hold the crown—the put it into 
my hand—it was pretty ; andI held it. 
ten minutes with the back of my hand 


ewoxLe I. H refting 
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refting wpon her lap-looking fome- 
times.at the purfe, fometimés on one 
fide of it. 


A ftitch or two ‘had broke out in 
the gathers of my ftock—the fair 
fille de chambre, without faying a 
word, took out Her dittle houffive, 
threaded'a fmall needle, and few’d i 
up—TI forefaw it would hazard the 
glory of the day; and as fhe pafled 
her hand in filence acrofs and acrofs 
my neck in the manoeuvre, I felt the 
laurels fhake which fancy had 
wreath’d about my head. 


A ftrap had giver way in her 
walk, and the buckle of her fhoe was 
jaft falling offSee, faid the ‘fille de 
| chambre, 


chambre, holding up het foot—! 
could not for my foul but faften the 
buckle in return, and putting in the 
ftrap—and lifting up the- other foot 
with ic, when I had done, to fee both 
were right—in doing it too fuddenly 
<-it unavoidably threw the fair filie 
de chambre off het center-- and 


then— 
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THE CONQUEST: 


ava ES and then— Ye whofe 
ft clay-cold heads and luke-warm 


hearts can argue down or mafk your 


paffions, tell me, what trefpafs is it 
that man fhould have them ? or how 
his fpirit ftands anfwerable to the 
father of fpirits, but for his conduct 
under them ? 


If nature has fo wove her web of 
kindnefs, that fome threads of love 
and defire are entangled with the 
piece, muft the whole web be rent in 
drawing them out?—Whip me fuch 


ftoics, great governor of nature! 
faid 
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faid I to myfelf— Wherever thy pro- 
vidence fhall place me for the trials of 
my. virtue—whatever is my danger 
—whatever is my fituation—let me 
feel the movements which rife out of 
it, and which belong to me as a man, . 
and if I govern them as a good 
one, I will truft the iffues to thy 
juftice—for thou haft made us, and 
not we ourfelves. 


As I finifh’d my addrefs, I raifed 
the fair fille de chambre up by the 
hand, and led her out of the room 
—fhe ftood by me till I lock’d the 
door and put the key in my pocket 
— and, then—the victory being 
quite decifive—and not till then, I 

H 3 prefs’d 
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prefs’d my lips to her cheek, and, 
taking her by the hand again, 


led her fafe to the gate of the 
hotel, 


THE MYSTERY. 


PARIS. 


] F aman knows the heart, he 
will know it was impoffible to go 
back inftantly to my chamber—it 
was touching a cold key with a flat 
third to it, upon the clofe of a piece 
of mufick, which had call’d forth my 
affections—therefore, when I let go 
the hand of the fille de chambre, I 
remain’d at the gate of the hotel for 
fome time, looking at every one who 
pafe’d by, and forming conjectures 
upon them, till my attention got fix’d 
H 4 upon 
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upon a fingleobjeé&t, whichconfounded 


all kind of reafoning upon him. 


ft was a tall figure of a philofo- 
phic ferious, aduft look, which 
pafs’d and repafs’d fedately along the 
ftreet, making a turn of about fixty 
paces on each fide of the gate of the 
hotel—the man was about fifty-two 
—had a fmall cane under his arm— 
was drefs’d in a dark drab-colour’d 
coat, wailtcoat, and breeches, which 
feem’d to have feen fome years fer- 
vice—they were ftill clean, and there 
was a little air of frugal propreté 
throughout him. By his pulling off 
his hat, and his attitude of accofting 
4 good many in his way, I faw he 
was afking charity ; fol got a fous or 


twa 
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two out of my pocket ready to give 
him, as he took me in his turn—he 
pafs’d by me without afking any 
thing —and yet did not go five f{teps 
further before he afk’d charity of a 
little woman— I was much more 
likely to have given of the two.—He 
had fcarce done with the woman, 
when he pull’d off his hat to another 
who was coming the fameway.—-An 
ancient gentleman came flowly——4nd, 
after him, a young {mart one—he 
lesthem both pafs, and afk’d nothing: 
I ftood obferving him half an hour, in 
which time he had made a dozen 
turns backwards and forwards, and 
found that he invariably purfued the 


fame plan. 


There 
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There were two thitigs very fire 
gular in this, which fet'my brain to 
work, and to no purpofe—the firft 
was, why ehe man fhould only ‘tell 
his ftory to the fex—and fecondly, 
what kind of ftory it was, and what 
Species of eloquence it could be, 
which .foften’d the hearts of the 
women, which he knew *twas to. no 


purpoie to practife upon the men, 


There were two other circum. 
itances which entangled this myftery 
—the one was, he told every woman 
what he had to fay in her ear, and in 
a way which had much more the air 
of a fecret than a petition — the 
other was, it as always fuccefsful 
——he never ftopp’d a woman, but fhe 
pull’d 


pull’d out her. purfe, and immedi- 


ately gave him fomething. 


I could form no fyftem to’explain 


the phenomenon. 


I had got a riddle to amufe me for 
the reft of the evening, fo I walk’d 
up {tairs to my chamber, 
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Tue Case or CoNnSCcIENCE, 


PARIS, 


# WAS immediately followed up 


by the mafter of the hotel, who 
came into my room to tell me I muft 
provide lodgings elfe-where.—How 
fo, friend? faid 1.—He anfwerd, I 
had had a young woman lock’d up 
with me two hours that evening in 
my bed-chamber, and *twas againtt 
the rules of his houfe.—Very well, 
faid I, well all part friends then—for 
he girl is no worfe—and Iam no 


worfe-—and you will be juft as I found 


lt was enough, he faid, to 
overthrow 


you. 
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evetthrow the credit of his hotel, 
Voyez vous, Monfieur, {aid he, point- 
ing to the toot of the bed we had 
been fitting upon.—I own it had 
fomething of the appearance of an 
évidence; but my pride not fuffering 
me to enter into any detail of the cafe, 
I exhorted him to let his foul fleep in’ 
peace, as I refolved to let mine do 
that night, and that I would dif- 


charge what I owed him at break- 
faft. 


I fhould not have minded, Monfieur, 
faid he, if you had had twenty girls 
—'Tis a fcore more, replied I, in- 
terrupting him, than I ever reckon’d 
upon — Provided, added he, it had 
been 
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been but in a morning. And dove 
the difference of the time of the da¥ 
at Paris make a difference in the fia ? 
«It made a difference; he faid, in the 
fcandal. —I like a good diftinétion in 
my heart; and«cannot fay: I was in- 
tolerably owt of temper with. the 
man.--Lown itisneceffary,re-aflumed 
the mafter of the hotel, that a ftranger 
at Paris fhould have the opportuni- 
ties prefented to him of buying lace 
and filk ftockings and ruffles, et tout 
cla—and ’tis nothing if a woman 


comes with a band box. O’ my 
confcience, faid I, fhe had one; but 
{I never Jook’d into it. — ‘Then, 
Monfieur, {aid he; has. bought no- 
thing.—Notoneearthly thing; replied 
I,—Becaufe, faid he, I could recom= 
mend 
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tend one to you who would ufe you 
en confcience.—But 1 mutt fee. her this 


night, faid _—He made me a low 
bow and walk’d down, 


Now fhall I triumph over: this 
maitre d’hotel, cried [—and what 
then ?—-Then I fhall let ‘him -fee I 
know he is ‘a dirty fellow. — And 
what ‘then? — What then!—I was 
too tear myfelf to fay it was. for 
the fake of others.—-[ ‘had no gocd 
antwer left—there was more of fpleer 
than principle in my project, and 
was fick of it before the execution. 


Ina few minutes the Griffet came 
in with her box of lace—H'll buy 
nothing 
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nothing however, faid I, within miy- 
felf. 


The Griffet would thew me every 
thing—I’ was hard to pleafe: fhe 
would not feem to fee it; fhe open’d 
her little"mnagazine, laid all her laces 
one after another before me —un- 
folded and folded them up againone 
by one with the moft patient {weetnefs 
—I might buy—or not — fhe would 
let me: have every thing at my own 
price—-the poor creature feem’d 
anxious to get a penny ; and laid her- 
felf out to win me, and not fo much 
in a manner which feem’d artful, as 
in one I felt fimple and careffing. 
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if there is not a fund: of honeft 
cullibility in man, fomuch the worfe 
—my heart relented, and I give up 
my fecond refolution as quietly as the 
firt—Why fhould I chaftife one for 
the trefpafs of another? —- If thou 
art tributary to this tyrant of an 
hoft, thought I, looking up in her 
face, fo much harder is thy bread. 


If I had not had more than four 
Louis d’ors in my purfe, there was no 
fuch thing as rifing upand fhewing 
her the door, till I had firft laid 
three of them out in a pair of ruffles. 


—The mafter of the hotel will 


fhare the profit with her—no mat- 
VOL. 1. I ter 
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ter—then I have only paid as many 
a poor foul has paid before me for 
an act he could not do, or think 


of. 


~ 


THE RIDDLE. 


PARIS. 


HEN La Fleur came up to 


wait upon me at fupper, he 
told me how forry the mafter of the 


hotel was for his affront to me in 
bidding me change my lodgings. 


A man who values a good night’s 
reft will not lay down with enmity 
in his heartif he can help it—So | 
bid La Fleur tell the mafter of the 
hotel, that 1 was forry on my fide 
for the occafion I had given him— 
and 


I 2 
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and you may tell him, if you will, 
La Fleur, added I, thatif the young 
woman fhould call again, I fhall not 


rm 


This was a facrifice not to him, 
but myfeil, having refolved, after fo 
narrow an. eicape, to run.no more 
rifks, but..co leave Paris, if it was 
poffible, with all the virtue Lenter’d 


+ 
in. 


Cet deroger a nobleffe, Monfeur, 
faid La Fleur, making me a bow 
down to the ground as he faid it—Z£*¢ 
encore Monfieur, faid-he, may change 
his. fentiments—and if (per bazard) 
he: fhould like to. amufe himfelf— 


I find 
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I find no amufement in it, faid I, 


interrupting him— 


Mon Dien! faid La Fleur—and 
took away. 


In an hour’s time he came to put 
me to bed, and was more than com- 
monly officious — fomething hung 
upon his lips to fay to me, or afk 
me, which he could not get off: | 
could not conceive what it was; and 
indeed gave myfelf little trouble to 
find it out, as I had another riddle fo 
much more interefting upon my mind, 
which was that of the man’s afking 
charity before the door of the hotel 
—1I would have given any thing to 
have got to the bottom of it; and 

ii that, 
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that, not out of curiofity—*tis ‘fo 
low a principle of enquiry, in ge- 
neral, I would not purchafe the erati- 
fication of it with a two-fous piece— 
but a fecret, I thought, which fo 
foon and fo certainly foften’d the 
heart of every woman you came near, 
was a fecret at leaft equal to the phi- 
lofopher’s ftone : had I had both the 
Indies, I would have given up one 
to have been mafter of it, 


I tofs’d and_turn’d it almoft all 
night long in my brains to no man- 
ner of purpofe ; and when J awoke in 
the morning, I found my fpirit as 
much troubled with my dreams, as 
ever the king of Babylon had been 
with 
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with his; and I will not hefitate to 
affirm, it would have puzzled all the 
wife men of Paris, as much as thofe 
of Chaldea, to have given its inter- 
pretation. | 
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LE DIMAN CHE, 


PAR le, 


T was Sunday ; and when La 
Fleur came in, in the morning 
with my coffee and role and butter, 


he had got himfelf fogallantly array’d, 
I fcarce knew him. 


{ had covenanted at Montreal to 
give him a new hat with a filver-but- 
ton and loop, and four Louis d’ors 
pour s’adonifer, when we got to Paris ; 
and the poor fellow, todo him juttice, 
had done‘wonders with it, 


He 
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He had. bought a bright, clean, 
good —fearlet. coat and a pair of 
breeches of the fame—They were not 
a crown worfe, he faid, for the wear- 
ing—I wifh’d him hang’d for telling 
me—they look’d fo. frefh, that tho’ 
I knew the thing could not be done, 
yet I would rather have impofed upon 
my fancy with thinking | had 
bought them new for the fellow, 
than that they had come out of the 
Rue de Friperie, 


This is anicety which makes not 


‘the heart fore at Paris. 


He had purchafed moreover. a 
handfome blue fattin waiftcoat, fan- 


cifully enough embroidered — this 
: was 


EB | 
was indeed fomething thé worfe for 
the fervices it had done; -but ’twas 
clean fcour’d — the gold had been 
touch’d up, and upon the whole was 
rather fhowy than otherwife—and as 
the blue was not violent, it fuited 
with the coat and breeches very well: 
he had: fqueez’d out-of the money, 
moreover, anew bag and a folitaire; 
and had infifted with the fripier, 
upon a gold pair of garters to his 
breeches knees—-He had purchafed 
muflin ruffles, den brodées, with four 
livres of his own money—and a pair 
of white filk ftockings for five more 
-——and, to top all, nature had given 
him a handfome. figure without 
cofting him a fous. 


He 
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He enter’d the room thus fet off, 
with his hair drefs’d in the firit ftile, 
and with a handfome bouquet.in his 
breaft—in a word, there was that 
look of feftivity in every. thing about 
him, which at once put me in mind 
it was Sunday — and by com- 
bining both together, it inftantly 
ftruck me, that the favour he wifh’d 
to afk of me-the night before, was 
to fpend the day as every body in 
Paris {pent it befides. I had fcarce 
made the conjecture, when La Fleur, 


rat) 


with infinite rite but with 

look of truft, as if I hoot not re- 
1 a fe . j ar Pi 

fufe him, bege’d I would grant him 


the day, pour faire le galant vis a vis 


de fa maitreffe 


Now 


r 
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Now it was the very thing I in- 
tended to do myfelf vis avis Madame 
de R****1 had _ retain’d. the ve- 
mife on purpofe for it, and it would 
not have mortified. my. vanity to 
have had a fervant fo well drefs’d as 
La Fleur was to have got up behind 


it: I never could have worfe fpared 
him. 


But we muft feel, not argue in 
thefe embarraffments—the fons and 
daughtets of fervice part with li- 
berty, but not with nature, in their 
contracts ; they are flefh and blood, 
and have their little vanities and 
wifhes in the midft of the houfe of 
bondage, as well as their tafk-mafters 
—no 
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—no doubt they have fet their lf 
denials at a price—and their expec- 
tations are fo unreafonable, that I 
would often difappoint them, but 
that their condition puts it fo much 


in: my power to do it. 


Behold! — Bebold, I am thy fer- 
vant —difarms me at once of the 


powers of a mafter— 


— Thou fhalt go, La Fleur ! 
faid T.— 


3 


— And what miftrefs, LaFleur, faid 
T, canft thou have pick’d upina folittle 
atime at Paris; La Fleur laid . his 


1 : 2 Perro 
hand upon his breaft, and faid *twas 
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a petite demoifelle at Monfieur le 
Count de B*** *s5,—fa Fleur’ 
had a heart made for foctety ; and, to 
{peak the truth of him, let as few oc- 
cafions flip him as his mafter—fo 
that fome how or other—but how 
heaven knows— he: had connected 
himfelf with the demoifelle upon the 
landing of the ftait-cafe, during the 
time I was taken up with my paff- 
port; and as there was time enough 
for me to win the Count to my inte- 
reft, La Fleur had conttived to 
make it do to win the maid to his 
—the family, it feems, wasto be at 
Paris that day, and he had made a 
party with her, and two or three 
more of the Count’s houthold, upon 
the Joulevards, 


Happy 
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Happy. people! that once a wee 
at leaft are fure to lay down all your 
cares together; and dance and 


and fport away the weights o 


grievance, which bow down the fpi- 


rit of other nations to the earth. 
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THE FRAGMENT. 


PARIS. 


ae Fleur had left me fomething 
to amufe myfelf with for the 
day more than I had bargain’d for, 
or could have enter’d either into his 


head or mine. 

He had brought the little print of 
butter upon a currant leaf; and as 
the morning was warm, and he had 
a good ftep to bring it, he had 
bego’d a fhect of wafte paper to put 
betwixt the currant leaf and his hand 
—-As that was plate fufficient, I bad 


him lay it upon the table as it was, 
3 and 
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and asI refolved to ftay within all 
day I ordered him to call upon the 
traiteur to befpeak my dinner, and 


leave me to breakfaft by myfelf. 


When f{ had finifh’d the’ butter, 
1 threw the currant leaf out of the 
window, and was coing to do the fame 
-by the wafte paper—but flopping to 
read a line firft, and that drawing’ me 
on to a fecond and third—I thought 
it better worth ; fo I fhut the window, 
and drawing a chair up to it, I fat 


down to read it. 


It was in theold Frenchof Rabelais’s 
time, and for aught I know might 
have been wrote by him = lt: was 


moreover in a Gothic letter, and that 
VoL. I, K fo 
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fo faded and gone off by damps.and 
length of time, it coft me infinite 
trouble to make any thing of it— 
I threw it down; and then wrote a 
letter to Eugenius—then I took it up 
again, and embroiled my patience with 
it afrefh—and then to cure that, I 
wrote a letter to Eliza—Sull it kept 
hold of me; and the difficulty of un- 
derftanding it increafed but the 
defire. 


I got my dinner; and after I had 
enlightened my mind with a bottle of 
Burgundy, I at it again—and after 
two or three hours pouring upon it, 
with almoft as deep attention as ever 
Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon a 
nonfenfical infcription, I thought I 

pack cam 
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made fenfe of it; but to make {ure 


of it, the beft way, I imagined, was 
to turn it into Englifh, and fee how 
it would look then—fo I went on 
leifurely, as a trifling man does, fome- 
times writing a fentence—then taking 
a turn ortwo—and then looking how 
the world went, out of the window; 
fo that it was nine o’clock at night 
before I had done it—I then begun 
and read it as follows. 
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THE FRAGMENT, 


P. Aste, 


Now as the notary’s wife 


difputed the point with the no- 
tary with too.much heat—lI wifh, faid 
the notary, throwing down theparch- 
ment, that there was another notary 
here only to fet Gown and atteft all 


¥ e 
this 


— And what would you do then, 
Monfieur ? faid fhe, rifing haftily up— 
the notary’s wife was a little fume of 
a woman, and the notary thought it 
well 
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well to avoid a hurricane by a mild 
reply—I would go, anfwer’d he, to 
bed. 


anfwet’d the notary’s wife. 


You may go to the devil, 


Now there happening to be but 
one bed in the houfe, the other two 
rooms being unfurnifh’d, as is the 
cuftom at Paris, and the notary not 
caring to lie in the fame bed with a 
woman who had but that moment 
fent him pell-mell to the devil, went 
forth with his hat and.cane and fhort 
cloak, the night being very windy, 
and walk’d out ill at eafe towards the 
pont neuf. 


Of all the bridges which ever were 
built, the whole world who have 
K 3 pais’d 
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pafs’d over the pont neuf, muft own, 
that it is the nobleft—the fineft—the 
grandeft—thelighteft—thelongeft— 
the broadeft that ever conjoin’d land 
and land together upon the face of 


the terraqueous globe 


By this, it feems, as if the author of 
the fragment bad not been a French- 
man. 


The worft fault which divines and 
the doctors of the Sorbonne can al- 
lege again{ft it, is, that if there is 
but a cap full of wind in or about 
Paris, ’tis more blafphemoufly /acre 
Dieu'd there than in any other aper- 
ture of the whole city—and with rea- 
fon, 
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fon, good and cogent Meffieurs3 for it 
comes againft you without crying 
garde d’eau, and with fuch unpre- 
meditable puffs, that of the few whe 
crofs it with their hats on, not one in 
fifty but hazards two livres and a 
half, which is its full worth. 


The poor notary, juft as he was 
paffing by the fentry, inftinctively 
clapp’d his cane to the fide of it, but 
in raifing it up the point of his cane 
catching hold of the loop of the fen- 
tinel’s hat hoifted it over the {pikes 
of the baluftrade clear into the 


Seine—— 
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— Tis an dll. wind, faid'-aboatf- 
man, who catch’d it, which blows. ne 
body any good. 


The -fentry being, a.gafcon incon- 
tinently twirl’d up his whifkers; and 
levell’d his harquebufs. 


Harquebuflés in thofe days went 
off with matches; and_ an ‘old wo- 
man’s paper lanthorn at the end of 
the bridge happening to be blown 
out, fhe had borrow’d the fentry’s 
match to light it—it gave a moment’s 
time for the gafcon’s blood to run 
cool, and turn the accident bettér ‘to 
hisadvantage—’77s anill wind, {aid he, 
catching off the notary’s caftor, and 


legi- 
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legitimating the capture with the 


boatman’s adage. 


The poor notary crofs’d the 
bridge, and ‘paffing along the Rue 
de Dauphine into the fauxbourgs of 
St. Germain, lamented himfelf ‘as 


he walk’d along in this manner : 


Lucklefs man! that I am, faid 
the notary, to be the fport of hurri- 


canes:all my days ‘to be born to 
have the ftorm of ill language le- 
vell’d againft me and my profeffion 
wherever I go—to be forced into 
marriage -by ‘the thunder of the 
church to a tempeft of a woman—to 
be driven forth out of my houfe by 
domettie 
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domeftic winds, and defpoil’d of mi 
caftor by pontific ones—to be here, 
bare-headed, in a windy night, at the 
mercy of the ebbs and flows of acci- 
dents—where am I to lay my head 7 
miferable man ! what wind in the two- 
and-thirty points of the whole com- 
pafs can blow unto thee, as it does 
to the reft of thy fellow creatures, 
good ! 


As the notary was pafling on bya 
dark pafflage, complaining in. this 
fort, a voice call’d out to a girl, to 
bid her run forthe next notary—now 
the notary being the next, and avail- 
ing himfelf of his fituation, walk’d 
up the paflage to the door, and paff- 


ing 
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ing through an old fort of a faloon, 
was ufher’d into a large chamber dil- 
mantled of every thing but a long 
military pike—a breaft plate—arufly 
old fword, and bandoleer, hung up 
equi-diftant in four different places 
againft the wall. 


An old perfonage, who had hereto- 
fore been a gentleman, and unlefs de- 
cay of fortune taints the blood along 
with it was a gentleman at that time, 
lay fupporting his head upon his hand 
in his bed; a little table with a taper 
burning was fet clofe befide it, and 
clofe by the table was placed a chair 
—the notary fat him down in it; and 
pulling out his ink-horn and a fheet 
or two of paper which he had in his 
pocket, 
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pocket, he placed them before hinz, 
and ‘dipping his pen in his ink, and 
leaning his breaft-over the-table, he 
difpofed every thing to make the 
gentleman’s laft will and tefta: 
ment, 


Alas! Monfieur Je Notaire, faid 
the gentleman, raifing himfelf up a 
little, I have nothing to bequeath 
which will pay the expence of be- 
queathing, except the hiftory of my- 
felf, which I could not.die in peace 
unlefs I left it as a legacy to the 
world ; the profits arifing out of it, I 
‘bequeath to you for the pains of tak- 
ing it from me—it is a ftory fo un- 
common, it muft be read by all! 


man- 


Poin 
mankind—it will make the fortunes 
of your houfe—the notary dipp’d his 
pen into his ink-horn—Almighty di- 
rector of every event in my life! faid 
the old gentleman, looking up: ear- 
neftly and raifing his hands towards 
heaven — thou whofe hand has led 
me on through fuch a labyrinth of 
ftrange pafflages down into this fcene 
of defolation, affift the decaying me- 
mory of an old, infirm, and broken- 
hearted man, direct my tongue, by 
the fpirit of thy eternal truth, that 
this ftranger may fet down naught 
but what is written in that Book, from 
whofe records, faid he, clafping his 
hands together, I am to becondemn’d 


or acquitted!—the notary held up 
the 


Be. ct, 
ie 
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the point of his pen betwixt the taper 


and his eye— 


—It is a ftory, Monfieur le No- 
taire, faid the gentleman, which will 


roufe up every affection in nature—- 
it will kill the humane, and touch 
the heart of cruelty herfelf with 


pity— 


—The notary was inflamed with 


a defire to begin, and put his pen 
a third time into his ink-horn — 


and the old gentleman turning a 
little more towards the notary, 
began to dictate his ftory in thefe 
words— 
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_=-And where is the reft of It, 
La Fleur? faid I, as he juft then en- 
ter’d the room. 
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THE FRAGMENT 
AND 


"BOUQUET. 


rj 
pew 
ipetend 
tr 


P A R15. 


THEN La Fleur came up 
clofe. to the table, and was 


made to comprehend what I wanted, 
he told me there were only two other 
fheets of it which he had wrapt round * 
the ftalks of a bouquet to keep it toge- 
ther, which he had prefented to the 


demoifelle uponthe boulevards—Then, 


Sennen nr 


* Nofegay. 
prithee, 


get — There is no 

doubt of ee ae i Fleur —and 
‘ 1 

away he flew. 


In a very little time the poor fellow 
came back quite out of breath, with 
deeper marks of difappointment in 
his looks than could arife from the 
fimple irreparability of the fragment 
—Fufie ciel! in lefs thantwo minutes 
that the Baer fellow had’ taken his 
Jaft tender farewel of her, ‘his faith- 
lefs miftrefs ne ie his gave 
d’ amour to one of the Count’s foot- 
nen—the footman toa young ey 
itrefs—and the fempftrefs to a fidier, 
with my fragment at the end x li— 
Vou, If. L Our 


pa 
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Our misfortunes were involved toge- 


ther—I gave a figh—and La Fleur 


echo’d it back again to my ear— 


—How perfidious! cried La Fleur 
—How unlucky! faid L— 


—J fhould not have been morti- 
fied, Monfieur, quoth La Fleur, if 
fhe had ‘loft it—Nor I, La Fleur, 
faid I, had I found it. 


Whether I did or no will be feen 
hereafter. 
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Tre Act or CHARITY: 


Bia ca, 


mi HE man whoeither difdains of 
fears to walk up a dark entry 

may be an excellent good man, and 
fit for a hundred things; but he will 
not do to make a good fentimental 
traveller. count little of the many 
things I fee pafs at broad noon day 
in large and open ftreets.—Na- 
ture is fhy, and hates to a¢t before 
foe€tators ; but in fuch an unob- 
ferved corner, you fometimes fee a 
fingle fhort fcene of her’s worth all 
the fentiments of a dozen French 
plays compounded together—and yet 
1, 2 they 


Sp URRY ag Na: a RAT ea: TR Roe PERRO Eee aa, 


} 
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they are ab/olutely fine;—and when= 
ever I have a more brilliant ‘affair 
upon my hands than common, as 
they fuit a preacher juft as well asa 
hero, I generally make my fermon 
out of *em—and for the text—‘* Ca- 
‘© padofia, Pontus and Afia, Phrygia 
© and Pamphilia’’—is as good as any 
one in the Bible, 


There is a long dark paflage iffu- 
ing out from the opera comique into 
a narrow ftreet; *tis trod by a few 
who humbly wait for a flacre*, or 
with to get off quietly o’foot when the 
operais done. Attheend of it; towards 
the theatre,’tis lighted byafmall candle, 

ono 


* Hackney-coach. 
che. 
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the light of which is almoft loft be- 
fore you get half-way down, but nea 
the door—’tis more for ornament 
than ufe : you fee it asa fix’d ftar of 
the leaft magnitude ; it burns—but 
does little good to the world that we 
know of, 


In returning along this paffage, I 
difcern’d, as I approach’d within five 
or fix paces of the door, two ladies 
ftanding-arm in arm, with their backs 
againft the wall, waiting, as J] ima- 
gined, for a facre—as they were next 
the door, I thought they had a prior 
right; fo edged myfelf up within a 
yard or little more of them, and 
quietly took my ftand—lI was in 
black, and fcarce feen. 


ib, 3 The 
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The lady next me was a tall-lean 
figure of a woman of about thirty-fix ; 
the other of the fame fize andsmake, 
of about forty ; there was no mark 
of wife or widow in any one part of 
either of them— they feem’d to be 
two upright veftal fifters, unfapp’d 
by careffes, unbroke in upon by 
tender falutations: I could have 
wifh’d to have made them happy— 
their happinefs was. deftin’d, that 
night, to come from another quar- 
ter. 


A low voice, with a good turn of 
expreffion, and fweet cadence at the 
end of it, begg’d for a twelve-fous 
piece betwixt them, for the love of 
heaven. I thought it fingular, that 
a beggar 
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a beggar fhould fix the quota of an 
alms—and that the fum fhould be 
twelve timesas muchas whatis ufually 
given in the dark, They both feemed 
aftonifh’d as it as much as myfelf.— 
Twelve fous! faid one—A twelve-fous 
piece! faid the other—and made no 


reply. 
The poor man faid, He knew not 
how to afk lefs of ladies of their 


rank, and bow’d down his head to 
the ground. 


Poo! faid they, we have no 


money. 


The beggar remained filent for a 
moment or two, and renew’d his fup- 


plication, 


L 4 Do 


Do not, my fair young ladies, faid 
he, ftop your good ears againft me 
— Upon my word, honeft man! faid 
the younger, we have no change— 
God blefs you, faid the poor 
man, and multiply thofe joys which 
you can give to others without 
hange!—I obferved the elder fifter 
put her hand into her pocket—I’ll 
fee, faid fhe, if I have a fous.—A 
fous! give twelve, faid the. fuppli- 
cant; Nature has been bountiful to 


be bountiful to a poor man. 


I would, friend, -with all my heart, 


{aid the younger, if I had ir, 


My fair charitable! faid he, 


addréffing himfelf to the elder— 


2 What 
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What is it but your goo odnefs and hu- 


| 
J 


seas 
=3 


manity which makes your bright 
eyes fo fweet, that they outfhi 
the morning even in ‘this dark 
paflage ¢ and what was it which 
made the Marquis de Santerre and 
his brother fay fo much of you both 


as they juft pafs’d by = 


The two ladies feemed much af- 
feéted ; and impulfively at the fame 
time they both put their hands into 
their pocket, and each took cut a 


twelve-fous piece: 


The conteft betwixt them and the 
poor fupplicant was no me! ‘e—it was 
continued betwixt themfelves, which 
of 
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of the two fhould give the twelve- 


fous piece in charity—and to end the 


difpute, they both gave it together, 
and the man went away. 
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Tur RippLe EXPLAINED: 


PP. Ac Rei Tn S, 


Stepp’d haftily after him: it was 


the very man whofe fuccefs in 


afking charity of the women before 
the door of the hotel had fo puzzled 
me—and I found at once his fecret, 
or at leaft the bafis of it —’twas 
flattery. 


Delicious effence! how refrefhing 
art thou to nature! how ftrongly are 
all its powers and all its weaknefles 
on thy fide! how fweetly doft thou 
mix with the blood, and help it 
through the moft difficult and tortu- 


ous paflages to the heart ! 
The 


be 
" Pie aot) ti) ae rn) 
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The poor man, as he was not 
ftraighten’d for time, had given it 
here in a larger dofe: tis certain 
he had a way of bringing it into lefs 
form, for the many fudden cafes he 
had to do with in the ftreets; but 
how he contrived to correct, fweeten, 
concentre, and qualify it, I vex not 
my {piric with the inquiry —it is 
enough, the begear gain’d two 
twelve-fous pieces—and they can beft 
tell the reft, who have gain’d much 


greater matters by, it. 
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PA irs: 


W F, get forwards in the world 
not fo much by doing fer- 
vices, as receiving them: you take a 
withering twig, and. put it in the 
ground; and then you water it, be- 


caufe you have planted it. 


Monfieur le Count de B** ** 


merely becaufe he had done me one 


2 


kindnefs in the affair of my paff- 
port, would go onand do me another, 
the few days he was at Paris, in 
making me known to a few people 
of rank; and they were to prefent 
me to others, and fo on. 


TP aR a CET gg 
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I had got mafter of my Jecref, juft 
in time to turn thefe honours to fome 
little account; otherwife, as is com- 
monly the cafe, I fhould have din’d or 
fupp’d a fingle time or two round, 
and then by ¢ranflating French looks 
and attitudes into plain Englifh, I 
fhould prefently have feen, that I had 
sot hold of the couvert* of fome 
more entertaining gueft; and in 
courfe, fhould have refigned all my 
places one after another, merely upon 
the principle that I could not keep 
them.—As it was, things did not go 


much amifs. 


I,had the: honour of being intro- 
duced tothe old Marquis de B****: 


* Plate, napkin, knife, fork, and fpoon. 


3 mM 
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in days of yore he had fignaliz’d 
himfelf by fome fmall feats of chi- 
valry in the Cour d’amour, and had 
drefs’d himfelf out to the idea of 
tilts and tournaments ever fince—the 
Marquis de B **** wifh’d to have 
it thought the affair was fomewhere 
elfe than in his brain. ‘* He could 
‘¢ jiketo takeatrip to England,” and 
afk’d much of the Englifh ladies. 
Stay where you are, I befeech you, 
Monf, le Marquife, faid I—Les 
Mefirs. Angloife can fcarce get a 
kind look from them as it is—The 
Marquis invited me to fupper. | 


Monf, P****, thefarmer general, 
was juft as. inquifitive about our 
taxes—-They were very confiderable, 
he 
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he heard—If we knew but how to 
olle& them, faid I, making him 


low bow: 


I could never have been invited to 


Monf, P.* ***’s concerts upon any 


I had been mifreprefented to Ma- 


I he 
dame de Q* *** as an e/prit— 
Madame de Q***™* was an efprit 
herfelf; fhe ‘burnt with impatience 
to fee me, and hear me talk. I had 
ken my feat, before I faw fhe 


s whether I had any 


not ta 
did not care a fou 


wit or no—I was let in, to be-con- 


vinced fhe had.—TI call heaven to 
witnefs I never once open’d the 


coor of my Jips. 
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Madame de Q *** vow’d to every 
creature fhe met, ** She had never 
“* had a more improving conver- 


‘¢ fation with a man in her life.*5 


There are three epochas in the 
empire of a French-woman—She is 
coquette—then deift—then devite : 
the empire during thefe is nevet loft 
-— fhe only changes her fubjects: 
when thirty-five years and more 
have unpeopled her dominions of. the 
flave of love, fhe re-peoples it with 
_filaves of infidelity ——and then with 
the flaves of the Church. © 


Madame de V* ** was vibrating 
betwixt the firft of thefe epochas : 
the colour of the ‘rofe was fhading 


Foi, I. M faft 
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faft away--fhe ought to have been 
a deift five years before the time I 


had the honour to pay my firft vifit. 


She placed me upon the fame fo- 
pha with her, for the fake of difput- 
ing the point of religion more clofely. 
—-In fhort, Madame de V *** told 
me fhe believed nothing. 


I told Madame de V*** it might 
be her principle; but I was fure it 
could not be her intereft to level the 
outworks, without which I could 
not conceive how fuch a citadel as 
hers could be defended—that there 
was not a more dangerous thing in 
the world, than for a beauty to be a 


deifte-that it was a debt l owed my 
creed, 
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creed, not to conceal it from her— 
that I had not been five minutes fat 
upon the fopha befides her, but I had 
begun to form defigns—and what is 
it, but the fentiments of religion, 
and the perfuafion they had exifted 


in her breaft, which could have 
check’d them as they rofe up. 


Weare not adamant, faidI, taking 
hold of her hand—and there is need 
of all reftraints, till age in her own 
time fteals in and lays them on us— 
but, my dear lady, faid I, kiffing her 
hand—’tis too—too foon— 


I declare I had the credit all over 
Paris of unperverting Madame de 
V***,—She affirmed to Monf. 

M 2 1B ih shig. 
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D*** and the Abbe M***, that in 
one half hour I had faid more for 
revealed religion, than all their Ency- 
clopedia had faid againft it—I was 
“lifted directly into Madame de V***"s 
Coterie—and fhe put of the epocha 
of deifm for two years. 


L remember it was in this Coferie, 
-n the middle of a difcourfe, in which 
I was fhewing the neceffity of a jirft 
caufe, that the young Count de Fai- 
neant took me by the hand to the 
furtheft corner of the room, to tell. 
me my folitaire was pinn’d too ftrait 
about my neck—It fhould be plus 
badinant, faid the Count, looking 
down upon his own—But a word, 


-Monf. Yorick, to she wife— 
—And 


—And from the wife, Monf. le 
Count, replied I, making hima 


bow—7s enough. 


The Count de Faineant embraced 
me with more ardour than ever I was 
embraced by mortal man. 


For three weeks together, I was 
of every man’s opinion I met.— 
Pardi! ce Monf. Yorick a autant 
@ efprit que nous autres.—— Il rai- 
fonne bien, faid -another. — C’eft 
un bon enfant, faid a third. — And 
at this price I could have eaten 
and drank and been merry all the 
days of my life at Paris ; but “twas a 
difhoneft reckoning—I grew afhamed 
of it—it was the gain of a flave— 
M 3 every 
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evéry fentiment of honour revolted 
againft it— the higher I got, the 
more was I forced upon my deggar'ly 
fyfiem—the better the Coterze — the 
mere children of Art—I languifh’d 
for thofe of Nature: and one nicht, 
after a moft vile proftitution 6f my- 
felf to half a dozen difterent people, 
I prew fick—went to bed—order’d 
La Fleur to get me horfes in the 
morning to fet out for Italy. 
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MARIA. 


MO: Us LYIoN VES. 


7 NEVER felt what the diftrefs of 

plenty was in any one fhape till 
now—to travel it through the Bour- 
bonnois, the fweeteft part of France— 
in the hey-day of the vintage, when 
Nature is pouring her abundance into 
every one’s lap, and every eye is 
lifted up—a journey through each 
ftep of which mufic beats time to 
Labour, and all her children are re- 
joicing as they carry in their clufters 
——to pafs through this with my affec- 
tions flying out, and kindling at every 
M 4 group 
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group before me—and_ every one of 
’em was pregnant with adventures. 


Juf heaven!—it would fill up 
twenty volumes—and alas! Ihave but 
a few {mall pages left of this to croud 
it into——and half of thefe muft be 
taken up with the poor Maria my 
Triend, Mr. Shandy, met with near 
Moulines. 


The ftory he had told of that dif- 
order’d maid affeét’d me not a little 
in the reading’; but when J got with- 
in the neighbourhood where fhe lived, 
it returned fo ftrong into my mind, 
that I could not refift an impulfe 
which prompted me to go half a 
league out of the road to the village 


where 


re 
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where her parents dwelt to enquire 


after her. 


’Tis going, Town, like the Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance, in quett 
of melancholy adventures — but I 
know not how it is, but Iam never fo 
perfectly confcious of the exiftence 
of a foul within me, as when I am en- 


tangled in them. 


The old mother came to the door, 
her looks told me the ftory before fhe 
open’d her mouth—She had loft her 
hufband ; he haddied, fhe faid, of 
anguifh, for the lofs of Maria’s fenfes 
about a month before. — She had 
feared at firft, fhe added, that it 
would have plunder’d her poor girl 
0 
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of what littl underftanding was 
left—but, on the contrary, it had 
brought her more to herfelf—ftill fhe 
could not reft—her poor daughter, 
fhe faid, crying, was wandering fome- 
where about the road— 


— Why does my pulfe beat languid 
as I write this? and what made La 
Fleur, whofe heart feem’d only to be 
tuned to joy, to pafs the back of his 
hand twice acrofs his eyes, as the 
woman ftood and told it? I beck- 
on’d to the poftilion to ‘turn back 
into the road. 


When we had got within: half a 
league of Moulines, at a littleopening 
in the road leading to asthicket, J 
difcovered 


difeoveréd poor Maria fitting under 
a poplar==fhe was fitting with her 
elbow in her lap, and her head Jean- 
ine on one fide within her hand—a 
{mall brook ran at the foot of the 


I bid the poftilion go on with the 
chaife to Moulines—and La Fleur 
to “befpeak my fupper—and that I 
would walk after him. 


She was drefs’d in white, and much 
as my friend defcribed her, except 
that her hair hung loofe, which before 
was twifted within a filk net,—She 
had, fuperadded likewife toherjacket, 
a pale green ribband which fell acrofs 
her fhoulder to the waift; at the end 
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of which hung her pipe.—Her goat. 
had been as faithlefs as her lover; 

and fhe had got a little dog in lieu 
of him, which fhe had kept tied by a 
ftring to her girdle; as I look’d at 
her dog, fhe drew him towards her 
with the ftring.—** Thou fhalt not 
‘¢ leave me, Sylvio,” faid fhe. Llook’d 
in Maria’s eyes, and faw fhe was 
thinking more of her father than of 
her lover or her little goat; for as fhe 
utter’d them the tears trickled down 


ra 
her cheeks, ? 


I fat down clofe by her; and Ma- 


~ 
leo 


et me wipe them away as they 
| with my handkerchief.—I then 


hy 


eep’'d it in my own—and then in 
1ers—and then in mine—and then 


I wip’d 
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I wip’d hers again—and as I did 
it, 1 fele fuch undefcribable emotions 
within me, as I am fure could not 
be accounted for from any combina- 
tions of matter and motion. 


Iam pofitive I have a foul; nor 
can all the books with which mate- 
rialifts have pefter’d the world ever 


convince me of the contrary. 


MARIA. 
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MARIA, 


Vi LIEN Maria had come a little 
YY coherfelf, I afk’d her if the 
remember’d a pale thin perfon of 
aman who had fat down betwixt her 
and her goat about two years before? 
She faid, fhe was unfettled much at 
that time, but remember’d it upon 
two accounts—that ill as fhe was fhe 
{aw the perfon pitied her; and next, 
that her goat had ftolen his handker- 
hief, and fhe had beat him for the 
theft— fhe had wafh’d it, the faid, in 
the brook, and kept it ever fince in 
her pocket toreftore it to him in cafe 
fhe fhould ever fee him again, which, 
fhe 


fhe added, he had half promifed her. 
As fhetold me this fhe took the hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket to let me 
fee it; fhe had folded it up neatly in 
a couple of vine leaves, tied round 
with a tendril—on opening it, I faw 


an S mark’d in one of the corners, 


She had fince that, fhe told 
me, ftray’d as far as Rome, and 
walk’d round Sr. Peter’s once—and 
return’d back—that fhe found her 
way alone acrofs the Apennines—had 
travell’d over all Lombardy without 
money—and through the flinty roads 
of Savoy without fhoes—how fhe had 
borne it, and how fhe had got fup- 
ported, fhe could not tell—but God 
tempers 
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tempers the wind, {aid Maria, to the 
fhorn lamb. 


Shorn indeed! and to the quick, 
faid [; and waft thou in my own 
Jand, where I have a cottage, I would 
take thee to it and fhelter thee : thou 
fhould{t eat of my own bread, and 
drink of my own cup—I would be 
kind to thy Sylvio—in all thy weak- 
neffes and wanderings I would feek 
after thee and bring thee back—when 
the fun went down I would fay my 
prayers, and when I had done thou 
fhouldtt play thy evening fong upon 
thy pipe, nor would the incenfe of 
my. facrifice be worfe accepted for 
entering heaven along with that of a 
broken heart. | 
| Nature 
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Nature melted within me, as I 
er’d this ; and Maria obferving, asI 
ae out my handkerchief; that it 
was fteep’d too much already to be of 
ufe, would needs go wafh it in the 
{tream.—And where will you dry it, 
Maria? faid I—Dll dry itin my bo- 
fom, faid fhe—’twill do me good, 


And is your heart ftill fo warm, 
Maria? faid I. 


I touch’d upon the ftring on which. 
hung all her forrows—the look’d with 
wiftful diforder for fome time in my 
face; and then, without faying any 
thing, took her pipe, and play’d her 
fervice to the Virgin — The firing I 
had touch’d ceafed to vibrate—in a 
Vo, IT, N 


moment 


Ege 3 
mement or two Maria returned to 
herfelf—let her pipe fall—and rofe 


up. 


And where are you going, Ma- 
ria? faid I.—She faid to Moulines.— 
Let us go, faid I, together.—Maria 
put her arm within mine, and length- 
ening the ftring, to let the dog follow, 
order we entered Mou- 


in that 
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MARIA, 


MOU LINE S, 


HO?’ I hate falutations and 

greetings in the market-place, 
yet when we got into the middle of 
this, I ftopp’d to take my laft look 
and laft farewel of Maria. 


Maria, tho’ not tall, was never- 
thelefs of the firft order of fine forms 
—affiiction had touch’d her looks 
with fomething that was fcarce earthly 
~—{till fhe was feminine—andfo much 


was there about her of all that the 
N 2 heart 
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heart wifhes, or the eye looks for i# 
woman, that could the traces be 
ever worn out of her brain, and thofe 
of Eliza’s out of mine, fhe fhould 
not only eat of my bread and drink of my 
own cup, but Maria fhould lay in 
my bofom, and be unto me as a 


danohter 
qaucnerer. 


Adieu, poor lucklefs maiden!—im- 
bibe the oil and wine’which the com- 
paliion of a ftranger, as he journieth 
on his way, now pours into thy 
wounds —the being who has twice 
bruifed thee can only bind them up 


for ever. 
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THE BOURBONNO!ES. 


v [ HERE was nothing from 
which I had painted .out for 


myfelf fo joyous a riot of the afec- 
tions, as in this journey in the vin. 
tace, through this part of France; 
but prefling through this gate of for- 


row to ir, my fufferings has totally 


? 
: 4 


unfitted me: in every fcene of fefti- 
vity I faw Maria in the back- ground 

of the piece, fitting penfive under 
her poplar; and I had got almoft to 


vas “Ble to caft a 
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-— Dear fenfibility! fource inex- 
haufted of all that’s precious in our 
joys, or coftly in our forrows! thou 
chaineft thy martyr down upon his bed 
of ftraw—and ’tis thou who lifts him 
up to Hreaven—eternal fountain of 
our feelings !—’tis here I trace thee— 
and this is thy divinity which ftirs 
within mie 


not that, in fome fad 
and fickening moments, ‘* my foul 
‘* /brinks back upon herfelf, and fiariles 
“ at defiruttion’? — mere pomp of 
words! 


but that I feel fome generous 
joys and generous cares beyond my- 
felf—All comes from thee, great, 
great SENsoR1uM of theworld! which 
vibrates, if a hair of our heads but 
falls upon the ground, in the remoteft 


defert 
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defert of thy creation. — Touch’d 
with thee, Eugenius draws my cur- 
tain when I languifh—hears my tale 
of fymptoms, and blames the weather 
for the diforder of his nerves. Thou 


giv’ fi a’ portion of it fometimes to 


—" 


the rougheft peafant v ho traverfes the 
bleakelt eat et finds the Ja- 


LX ; ecg hy rap nh £1 2 pew 
cerated lamb of another’s flock 


This moment I behold him leaning 
with his head ar his ea with 


a 
; 


piteous in nclination look 
it—Oh! had I come one moment 
fooner !—it saat to death—his gen- 


tle heart bleeds with it— 
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—but thy joys fhall balance it—for 
happy is thy cottage—and happy is 
the fharer of it—and happy are the 


lambs which fport about you. 
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THE. SUP; BoB. 


SHOE coming loofe from the 
fore-foot of the thill-horfe, at 

the beginning of the afcent of mount 
Taurira, the poftilion difmounted, 
twifted the fhoe off, and put it in 
his pocket; as the afcent was of five 
or fix miles, and that horfe our main 
dependence, I made a point of having 
the fhoe faften’d on again, as well as 
we could; but the poftilion had 
thrown away the nails, and the ham- 
mer in the chaife-box, being of no 


ereat ufe without them, I fubmitted 


to go On. 


He 
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He had not mounted half a mike 
higher, when coming to 4 flinty 
piece. of road, the poor devil loft a 
fecond fhoe, and from off his other 
fore-foot; .I then got out of the 
chaife in good earneft; and feeing 
a houfe about a quarter of a mile to 
the left-hand, with a ereat deal todo 
I prevailed upon the poftilion to 
turn up to it. The look of thehoufe, 
and of every thing about it, as we 
drew nearer, foon reconciled me 
to the difafter.—It was a little 
farm-houfe furrounded with about 
twenty acres of vineyard, about as 


much corn—and clofe to the houfe, 


‘ 2 Py a Kinted Pick 4 eee es 
on one fide, was a potagerie of an 
be 4 hig tp Faye Rees by 
acre and a halt, full of every thing 


4 


Wirric: 


° 


which could make plenty in a French 
peafant’s houfe — and on the other 
Gde was a little wood which furnifhed 
wherewithal to drefsir. It was about 
eight in the evening when | got to the 
houfe—fo I left the poftilion to ma- 
nage his point as he could—and for 
mine, 1 walk’d . direCtly into. the 


houfe. 


The family confifted of an old 
grey-headed man and his wife, with 
five or fix fons and fons-in-l: 
their feveral wives, and a joyous ge- 


nealogy out of ’em. 


They were all fitting down to- 
gether to their lentil-foup; a large 


wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 


Mit: 
table; 
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table ; and a flaegon of wine at each 
end of it promifed joy thro” th 


ftages of the repaft—iwas a feaft of 


The old man rofe up to meet me, 
and with a refpectful cordiality would 
have me fit down at the table; my 
heart was fat down the moment I en- 
terd the room; fo l fat down at once 
like afon of the fami ily; and to inveft 


myielfin the charater as {peedily as I 
could, J inf 


2 


cantly borrowed the old 
cnife, and taking up the loaf 
iearty luncheon; and as J 

lid it I faw a teftimony in every eye, 
not cnly of an honeft welcome, 
a welcome mix’d with thanks 


PRP pes OS 
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Was it this; or tell me, Nature, 
what elfe it was which made this mor- 
fel fo fweet—and to what magick I 
owe it, that the draught I took of 
their flaggon was fo delicious with 
it, that they remain upon my palate 
to this hour? 

If the fupper was to my tafte— 
the grace which follow’d it was much 
more fo, 
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THE GR ACH 


Vin fupper was over, the ~ 
WV old man gave a knock upon 

the table with the haft of his knife 
—to bid them prepare for the dance: 
the moment the fignal was given, the 
women and bem OE 
a back apartm to tye up their 
hair—and fit. 8 eS 
to wafh their faces, and change their 
fabots; and in three minutes every 
foul was ready upon a little efpla- 
nade before the houfe to begin—The 
old man and his wife came out laft, 
and, placing me betwixt them, fat 
down upon a fopha of turf by the 


door, 
The 
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The old man had fome fifty years 
ago been no mean performer upon 
the vielle—and at the age he was 
then of, touch’d it well enough for 
the purpofe. His wife fung now-and 
then a little to the tune—then inter- 
mitted—and joined her old man acain 
as their children and grand-children 
danced before them. 


Tt was not till the middle of the 
fecond dance, when, from fome paufe 
in the movement ehetae they all 
feemed to look up, I fancied I could 
diftinguifh an elevation of fpirit dif- 
ferent from that w hic ich is the caufe or 
the effect of fimple jolliry—Ina word, 
Ithought I beheld Religion mixing in 
the dance—but as I had never feen 


her 
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her fo engaged, I fhould have look’d 
upon it now, as one of the illufions 
of an imagination which is eternally 
mifleading me, had not the old man, 
as foon'as the dance ended, faid, that 
this was their conftant way ; and that 
all his life long he had made it a rule, 
after fupper was over, to call out his 
family to dance and rejoice; believing, 
he faid, that a chearful and contented 
mind was the beft fort of thanks to 


heaven that an illiterate peafant could 
one Aa 


—~—Or a learned. prelate either, 


{aid IJ, 


Tue Case or Detrcacy. 


| THEN you have gained the 

top of mount Taurira, you 
run prefently down to Lyons— 
ddieu then to all rapid movements! 
*Tis a journey of caution; and it 
fares better with fentiments, not to 
be in a hurry with them; fo I con- 
tracted with a voiturin to take his 
time with a couple of muies, and 
convey mein my own chaife fafe to 
Turin through Savoy. 


Poor, patient, quiet, honeft peo- 
ple! fear not; your poverty, the 
treafury of your fimple virtues, will 
Vou. II. O not 
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not be envied you by the world, 
nor will your vallies be invaded by 
it.—Nature ! in the midft of thy dif- 
orders, thou art ftill friendly to the 
fcantinefs thou haft created —with 
all thy great works about thee, little 
haft thou left to give, either to the 
{cithe or to the fickle — but to that 
little, thou granteft fafety and protec- 
tion; and fweet are the dwellings 


which ftand fo fhelter’d. 


Let the way-worn traveller vent his 
complaints upon the fudden turns and 
dangers of your roads—your rocks 
—your precipices—the difficulties of 
getting up—the horrors of getting 
down — mountains impracticable — 


and cataracts, which roll down great 
ftones 


ftones from their fummits, and. block 
up his road.—The_peafants had been 
allday at work in removinga fragment 
of this kind between St. Michael and 
Madane; and. by the time my Voi- 
turin got to the place, it wanted 
full two hours of compleating be- 
fore a pafface could any how be 
cain’d: there was nothing but to wait 
with patience—’twas a wet and tem- 
peftuous night; fo that by the de- 
lay, and that together, the voiturin 
found himfelf obliged to take up five 
miles fhort of his ftage at a little 
decent kind of an inn by the road 


fide. 


I forthwith took poffeffion of my 
bed-chambergot a good fire—or- 
O 2 der’d 
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der'd fupper; and was thanking 
Heaven it was no worfe—when 4 
voiture arrived with a lady in it and 
her fervant-maid. 


As there was no other bed-cham- 
ber in the houfe,. the hoftefs, without 
much nicety, led them into mine, 
telling, them, as fhe ufher’d them in, 
that there was no body in it but an 
Enelith gentleman—that there were 
two good beds in it, and a clofet with- 
in the room which held another 
—the accent in which fhe fpoke of 
this third bed did not fay much for 
it—however, fhe faid, there were three 
beds and but three people—and fhe 
durft fay, the gentleman would. de 
any 
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any thing to accommodate matters.— 
I left not the lady a moment to make 
a conjecture about it—fo inftantly 
made a declaration I would do any 


thing In my power. 


As this did not amount to an ab- 
folute furrender of my bed-chamber, 
I ftill felt myfelf fo much the pro- 
prietor, as to have a right to do the 
honours of it—fo I defired the lady to 
fitdown—preffed her into the warmeft 
feat—call’d for more wood—defired 
the hoftefs to enlarge the plan of the 
fupper, and to favour us with the very 
beft wine. 7 


The lady had fcarce warm’d her- 
felf five minutes at the fire; before 


0 3 
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fhe began to turn her head back, and 
give a look at the beds; and the 
oftener fhe caft her eyes that way, 
the more they return’d perplex’d 


—I felt for her—and’ for myfelf; 


+) 


or ina few minutes, what by her 


as 


© 


oks, and the cafe itfelf, I found my- 


ww 


1 embarraffed as it was 


s muc 
l ady could be herfelf. 


I 
J 


That the beds we were to lay in 
were in one and the fame room, was 
enough fimply by itfelf to have ex- 
cited all this— but the pofition of 
them, for they ftood parallel, and fo 
very clofe to each other as only to 
allow fpace for a {mall wicker chair 


betwixt them, render’d the affair 
fill 
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itill more oppreffive to us—they were 
fixed up moreover near the fire, and 
the projection of the chimney on one 
fide, and a large. beam which crofs’d 
the room on the other, form’d a kind 
of recefs for them that was no way 
favourable to the nicety of our fen- 
{ations — if any thing could have 
added to it, it was, that the two beds 
were both of ’em fo very {mall, as to 
cut us off from every idea of the lady 
and the maid lying together; which 
‘n either of them, could it have been 
feafible, my lying befides them, 
tho’ a thing not to be with’d, yet 
there was ncthing in it fo terrible 
which the imagination might not have 


pa{s’'d oyer without torment. 


O 4 As 
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As for the little room: within, it 
offer’d little or no confolation to US 5 
"twas a damp cold clofet, with a half 
difmantled window fhutter, and with 
a, window which had neither glafs or 
il paper in it to keep out the tem- 
peft of the night. I did not endea- 
vour to ftifle my cough when the 
lady gave a peep into it ; fo it reduced 
the cafe in courfe to this alternative 
——that the lady fhould facrifice her 
health to her feelings, and take up 
with the clofet herfelf, and abandon 
the bed next. mine to her maid, or 


that the girl fhould take the clofet, 
é&c. &c. 


The lady was a Piedmontefe of 
about thirty, with a glow of health 
3 in 


in her cheeks: 
Lyonoife of twenty, andas brifk and 
lively a French girl as ever moved. — 
There were difficulties every way — 
and the obftacle of the ftone in the 
road, which brought us into the dif 
trefs, great as it appeared whilft the 


peafants were removing it, was but 


a pebble to what Jay in our ways 
now—I have only to add, that it 
did not leffen the weight which hung 
upon our fpirits, that we were both 
too delicate to communicate what 
we fele to each other upon the oc- 
cafion. 

We fat down to fupper; and had 
we not had more generous wine to it 
than a little inn in Savoy could have 


1 


furnifh’d, 
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furnifh’d, our tongues had been 
tied up, till neceffity herfelf had fet 
them at liberty—but the lady having 
a few bottles of Burgundy in her 
voiture fent down her fille de 
chambre for a couple of them; fo 
that by the time fupper was over, and 
we were left alone, we felt ourfelves 
infpired with a ftrength of mind fuf- 
ficient to talk, at leaft, without re- 
ferve upon our fituation. We turn’d 
it-every way, and debated and con- 
fidered it in all kind of lights in the 
courfe of a two hours negociation ; at 
the end of which the articles were 
fettled finally betwixt us, and ftipulat- 
ed for in form and mannerof a treaty 
of peace—and I believe with as much 


religion 
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religion and good faith on both fides, 
as in any treaty which as yet had the 
honour of being handed down to po- 


{terity. 
They were as follows: 


Firft. As the right of the bed- 
chamber is in Monfieur, and he 
thinking the bed next to the fire to 
be the warmeft, he infifts upon the 
conceffion on the lady’s fide of tak- 
ing up with it. 


Granted, on the part of Madame; 
with a provifo, That as the curtains 
of that bed are of a flimfy tranf- 
parent cotton, and appear likewile 
too fcanty to draw clofe, that the 
fille 
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fille.de chambre, .fhall. faften up the 
opening, either by corking pins, or 
ae and thread, in fuch manner 
as fhall be deemed a fufficient barrier 
on the fide of Monfieur. 

It is required on the part of 
Viadame, that Monfieur fhall lay the 
whole night through in his robe de 
chambre. 


Rejected: inafmuch Monfieur is 
not worth a robe de chambre; he 
having. nothing in his portmanteau 


but fix fhirts and a black filk pair of 
breeches, 


The mentioning the filk pair of 
breeches made an entire change of 
the article—for the breeches were ac- 


cepted 
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cepted as an equivalent for the robe 
de chambre; and fo it was ftipulated 
and agreed upon that I fhould lay in 
my black filk breeches all night. 


3dly. It was infifted upon, and fti- 
pulated for by the lady, that after 
Monfieur was got to bed, and the 


candle and fire extinguifhed, that 
Monfieur fhould not fpeak one fingle 


word the whole night. 


Granted ; ee Monfieur’s fay- 
tng his prayers might not be deem’d 


an infraction of the treaty. 


There was but one point forgot in 
this treaty, and that was the manner 
in which the lady and myfelf fhoul 
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be obliged to undrefs and get to bed 
—there was but one way of doing it, 
and that I leave to the reader to dé- 
vife; protefting as I do it, ‘that if it 
is not the moft delicate in nature,”tis 
the fault of his own imagination— 
againft which this is not my firft 
complaint. 


Now, when we were got to bed, 
whether it was the novelty of the 
fituation, or what it was, I know not, 
but fo it was, I could not fhut my 
eyes; I tried this fide and that, and 
turn’d and turn’d again, till a full 
hour after midnight, when Nature 
and patience both wearing out—O 


my God! faid I 


—-You have broke the: treaty, 
Monfieur, faid the lady, who had no 
4 more 


more flept than myfelf.—I bego’d a 
thoufand pardons, but infifted it was 
no more than an ejaculation—fhe main- 
tain’d *twas an entire infraction of 
the treaty—-I maintain’d it was pro- 
vided for in the claufe of the third 


article, 


The lady would by no means give 
up her point, tho’ fhe weakened her 
barrier by it ; for in the warmth of the 
difpute, I could hear two or three 
corking pins fall out of the curtain 
to the ground. 


Upon my word and honour, Ma- 
dame, faid I—ftretching my arm 
out of bed, by way of afleveration— 


-—(I was 
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{ would not have trefpafs’d againtt 
—/ 


the remoteft idea of decorum for 


there were words between us, and fear- 
ing that hoftilities would enfue in 
courfe, had crept filently out of her clo- 
fet, and it being totally dark, had flolen 
fo clofe to our beds, that the had got 
herfelf into the narrow paflage which 
feparated them, and had adance fo 
far up as to be in a line-betwixt her 


miftrefs and me— 


So that when I ftretch’d out Iny 
hand, I caught hold of the fille 


chambre’s ; 
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